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The Indoctrination of How Our Military Mission Won 
Red China’s ‘Human Waves’ the Friendship of the Turks 
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SOLDIER’S GUIDE TO GUIDED MISSILES: What makes them fly? 





A STRONGER ARMY NEEDS A STRONGER 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


HE successful building of the strongest possible Association 

fully representative of the Army and fully useful to it de- 
pends on just one thing—the full support of those who will 
benefit by it: the members of the United States Army. 

With unanimous or nearly unanimous support, your Associa 
tion of the United States Army will speak even more forcefully 
in your name and be heard. It will continue to be constantly 
vigilant for the equal rights of the Army 

For more than thirty years the fighting soldier has been dis 
criminated against in favor of the fighting (or rather the flying) 
airman. That's just one example 

Could the Army get a single pound of aluminum for light- 
weight litters in World War II? Not a pound. The Air Force 
got it without question. Yet how often did airmen have to use 
their litters as compared to the medic and the infantry combat 
soldier? And how much difference would a few pounds have 
made in the load of a plane as compared to the difference those 
same few pounds made to the tired arms of men carrying the 
wounded from the scene of combat? That's another example 

A tully supported Association of the U. S. Army can make 
all such things known even better than now. It can seek and 
often obtain your equal rights 

It can go into matters like this whenever you call its attention 
to them, And it can do some more G2-ing of unfair situations 
on its own 

And your Association can do these things without picking 
When the Navy or the Ma- 
rines or the Air Force get a reasonable deal and the Army 


any fight with other services 


doesn't it isn't a question of jumping on them because they have 


it so good 


It’s a matter of our saying—in a good loud voice which 
everybody knows is completely representative of the 
Army—that if it’s a good deal for another service, it 
should be the same deal for the Army. 
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| want to become a member of the ASSOCIATION a 
OF THE U. S. ARMY and receive the COMBAT 
FORCES JOURNAL monthly. Please enter my mem- 
bership subscription for the number of years 
checked below: 
1 year, $5 
2 years, $9 
3 years, $12 


| enclose a check 
or money order [| 
Please bill me C) 
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A completely supported Association of the U. S. Army can 
also help still more efficiently with improvements within the 
Army itself. This page wouldn't hold the list of improve- 
ments suggested, and later adopted, that were first suggested 
in th pages of the JOURNAL, its predecessors, and other sepa- 
rate service journals. 

A single full strength Association and its magazine can 
always aid in getting faster action—round up and present im- 
portant facts. People who can do something about these facts 
read them in these pages. In fact they will often read them 
here with more interest and attention than they will give to a 
dull staff study on the same subject. 

We will not stress need for coordination and cooperation. 
The need for better interbranch acquaintance exists today just as 
it always has. In the past it has taken a war for us to find out 
just how little we know about the other fellow—about the 
branches whose lack of teamwork means failure but whose 
perfection of teamwork means success, 


And that means all branches. The combat branches 
carry the heaviest load, beyond all doubt. The purpose of 
an army is to fight when fighting needs to be done, and 
those branches do the fighting. But they depend heavily 
on the work of every other part of the Army. 


There can be no separation of thought, heart, spirit and pur- 
pose—no real jealousies—no cleaving ambitions—no other aim 
than working together to win. 

Talk about unification! The inner and further unification of 
the Army spirit should be a principal purpose of your Associa- 
tion of the U. S. Army. 

And an Association fully supported, with every man behind 
it, can do more along this vital line than any other single or- 
ganization, official or unofficial. 


F, as you read this statement, you are already a member of the 

Association, plan to get a new member—or a hundred—as 

soon as you can. Plan to offer some sound arguments to others 
why they should join. 


F, as you read this, you are not a member, pledge to yourself 
that you will become one. Clip, fill out and mail the coupon 
on this page today. 


Any man in Army uniform is welcome. 


Any man in any component, active or inactive, is welcome. 


Any member of any other Service who wants to keep track of 
what the Army is thinking is welcome as an Associate Member. 

Any civilian, whether or not a former member of a service, 
is cordially invited to join as an auxiliary member, provided 
only that he has a genuine interest in the best possible Army 
for his country. 





THE FAMOUS L-4 GETS A WORTHY SUCCESSOR 


CAN'T KEEP A GOOD PLANE DOWN 
It takes a lot to keep a Piper on the ground. 
All the lessons learned in over two decades 
of plane building have been incorporated in 
the L-21 for trouble-free operation. 

Repairs are simple and easy to make. For 
instance, a whole landing gear can be 
changed in minutes. And the Piper method 
of construction, with the new non-flammable 
Duraclad finish, makes field repairs simple. 

That goes for routine maintenance which 
is simplified by such time-saving features 
as a hinged motor mount to expedite rear-of- 
engine servicing 

Combined with Piper's famous maneuver- 
ability and safe flight characteristics the Piper 
L-21 is always ready for action. 
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PIPER L-21 


Maneuverable, dependable and always ready to go—that’s the story 
of the Army’s new liaison plane, the Piper L-21. 

With nearly twice the horsepower of the famed Piper L-4 and high- 
lift flaps yet with very little more empty weight, the L-21 has un- 
believable short-field performance—especially off soft, muddy fields 
—and is easily handled on the ground. 

Maintenance records on the L-21 bear out the dependability of this 
rugged plane’s operation which comes from a design improved by 
the experience of millions of hours—in peace and combat—flown by 
more than 35,000 previous Pipers. It means reliability under condi- 
tions where availability at any time for any mission is so important. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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U. S. ARMY COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 

The Combat Forces Journal is not the mouth 
piece of the Deportment of Defense. The fact 
thot an article appears in its columns does not 
indicate the approval of the views expressed in 
it by ony group of ony individual other than 
the author. It is our policy to print articles on 
subjects of interest to the Armed Forces in order 
to stimulote thought and promote discussion 
this regordiess of the fact that some or all of 
the opinions advanced may be at voriance with 
those held by the officers of the Association of 
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Military cities are built of Quonsets, tents, field hospitals, radar 
detectors, guns, supply units and countless other items of food, 
shelter and warfare. Thanks to the “Flying Boxcar,” military 
cities spring up overnight wherever troops dig in—though no 
roads and no bridges exist. Fairchild’s C-119 all-purpose trans- 
port delivers anything needed from the air! 


iTiES THAT ARE Speed, stamina, versatility—the “Flying Boxcar’ has demon- 


strated them all over tough battle-torn Korea. Backbone of 


e the airlift, the Fairchild C-119 is number one all-purpose trans- 
e port for military operations of UN forces in Korea, in Europe 
r Wy a and in the United States. 
aa 
Dy F ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD “rcat Dirisim 


Other Divisions: Engines, Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, N.Y. Guided Missiles, Wyaondonch, L.I.NY 
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* To the Editors... * 


Crisis in Courage 
lo the 

( rsis in ( ouraye 
Standish, is 


important 


Editors 

by Colonel Anthony 
It is the most 
criticism of 


a masterpiece! 
piece ol objective 
the armed forces and of the people of this 
nation I have ever seen in print! So impor 
tant, I believe the article should be brought 
to the 


armed forces 


ittention of every member of the 


ind every man and woman 
living in this great country 

Is it possible to have “Crisis in Courage” 
magazine and 
United States? I 
hope that Colonel Standish and the Editors 
of Compat Forces Journat will discover 


published in every news 


paper in the sincerely 


1 means of doing so! 

Too few today are answering the call of 
honor and duty to Country! With the solu 
tion given by Colonel Standish, put into 
effect today, there might be enough men to 
face the terrorism of communism tomorrow! 

M/Ser. A. F. MacLean, Jr 
USM¢ 
Camp Lejeune, N. ¢ 


lo the Editors 
The article by Colonel Standish in your 
last number is among the finest the Jour 
NAIL h is ever published 
Lhe Colonel demonstrates a 
of “military mind” 


new type 
which does credit to the 
Service. Many will wonder about his back 
ground 
And Harold Martin hits the nail on the 
he ad and properly asserts his responsibility 
That is the kind 
of parent who made America 
Mayor W. I 
\pple ton, Wis 


in the rearing ot his boy 


Rosesusn 


lo the Editors 
| have just read with great interest Colo 
and Mr 
\tlanta 
These are 


nel Standish’s “Crisis In Courage” 
Harold Martin's piece from The 
Constitution in your April issue 
both terrific, and you are to be congratu 
lated on taking such a firm stand in pushing 
acceptance of the basic tenets of training 
which are thoroughly familiar to every 
junior ofhcer who has seen combat 

Will you please send me five extra copies 
of this issue so that I can send the Martin 


piece to my senators and congressmen, and 


both articles to a friend who is at present 


engaged in training replacements at Fort 
Dix. He has been fighting this fight almost 
singlehanded, and I know he will be de 
lighted to see these articles. I hope he posts 
the Martin letter on the bulletin board, and 
puts a copy in the General's mail box 
Raceicu Hans, Ir 


Wash. 6, D. ¢ 


To the Editors 


Your April Journat is splendid; the 
meatiest thing I have read for a long, long 
time 
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“Crisis in Courage” is something 


which the public should have—but which 
the public would reject with jeers, howls, 
fury. 

A certain retired general showed me, in 
1947, a paper he hed ooapened after months 
of combat experience in Africa and Sicily. 
He had had the temerity to state that such 
and such technique was good, and should 
be used, to buck up the soldier's natural 
human fear and dismay in battle; he said 
that nine out of every ten men admitted 
they were scared silly (including the 
writer!) and that the tenth man was either 
a liar or else a fool without sense en yuugh to 
be concerned about his hide. This paper 
was buried deep, rejected, and—to the best 
of my recollection, for this reason: that the 
American soldier is NOT afraid, or else, we 
cannot admit that the American soldier is 
afraid. 

Brig. Gen. Puller, U.S. Marine Corps, 
appeared in print saying he wanted men 
who called for beer instead of milk, and 
elaborated luridly on snack bars and the 
USO treatment. I said and still say it’s a 
shame that any general can truthfully make 
the statements he did. 

My hat is also off to Harold Martin for 
“As Tough and Real as War Itself.” My 
son is now twenty-one. Martin expresses 
my sentiments letter perfect and in better 
words than I could have mustered. 

Most of the effeminization process of the 
past twenty years is the work of politicos 
who buy the sentimentalists 
and unrealists, though unless you first 
have sentimentalists and foggy-witted wish 
thinkers, such bait is of no avail. I don’t 
know how I'd have conducted myself in 
battle, had I ever seen action. After much 
soul searching, I am compelled to confess I 
cannot claim that I'd have been imbued 
with any burning desire to close with the 
But that doesn’t keep me from 
knowing what kind of soldier I'd wish to 
have been, had I ever been called upon to 


votes of 


enemy. 


be a combat soldier instead of a mere uni 
form wearer. Or what kind really is a sol 
dier and not merely a burden on the tax 
payer, and a letter-downer of the true 
fighting man. Our entire indoctrination 

cultural, social, religious—has been to 
engender a fear of death; death as death, 
death as distinguished from the messy 
means of dying. 

Yet, consider the slaughter on the high 
ways, maniacs doing more butchery than 
has the enemy in Korea. A fine frenzy of 
homicide and mutilation that’s quite all 
right—as long as you're not facing a risk for 
a constructive purpose. A queer thing—a 
nationwide suicidal complex. No such sui 
cidal recklessness is part of the national 
norm of thinking on wartime hazards. You 
ride to your death, and take others with 
you, in quest of a good time, or to be an 
exhibitionist, or to defend your right of way 
against another smart aleck! But this has 


got into the ranting stage, I fear. The 
boiling-over stage. 

My son came home to resume what a 
teacher had started: “‘Why shouldn't a fel- 
low eighteen be entitled to vote, if he’s old 
enough to be drafted?” Said I: “An eight 
een-year-old is alert, durable, has quick 
reactions, is very near the peak of his ath 
letic ability, and so, is an ideal soldier; he is 
not all shackled by family thoughts and ob- 
ligations. So he should be a soldier. But 
you're not entitled to vote, because you 
haven't as yet got sense enough. Neither 
have lots of men of twenty-one, but one has 
to set some arbitrary limit.” 

He pondered and said, 
never thought of it that way.” 

But a lot of kids went home from school 
and got hearty applause for teacher's pro 
found statement. I have yet to hear one 
word from such sources on “What is my 
obligation: what do I do?” 

Former Recutar 


Damn it, I 


To the Editors 

Part of “Crisis In Courage” covers a mil 
lion ideas as to why some men fight and 
others won't. However, it doesn’t say any 
thing about the adult mental attitude that 
the fighter must have in order for him to 
“carry the fire fight to his enemy.” I say his 
enemy because of the fact that the combat 
fighter must have the personal feeling of 
animosity toward the enemy. Colonel 
Standish goes a long way to explain the 
many various incidents connected with 
childhood which cause that ever-present 
factor of separating the “men from the 
boys.” I don’t for one minute go along with 
his statement: “The majority of military 
age Americans are unable to fight for their 
country as combat riflemen.” Let me break 
that statement down some; What is the 
military age? How young or old is it? Who 
determines that age? What factors contrib 
ute to determine at what age the best 
fighter is? Can the Army determine what 
the prerequisites are for the combat type 
fighter based on past experiences gained in 
two world wars and in Korea? 

Now I well know that if this letter is 
published over my name, there will be 
plenty of men who will say; “Who in the 
hell does he think he is?” Others will say; 
“Okay, Sarge, you've said your piece, so 
what?” And to top it off, Colonel Standish 
will probably get a little perturbed at me. 
However, being the type of person I am (I 
wear the pants in my family) and firmly 
believing in the constitutional right of free 
speech, I’m inclined to think that Colonel 
Standish is taking the wrong approach to 
finding the answers to what makes the 
combat fighter. 

In reading the many books on military 
history, we find that the American fighting 
man was at his best when the battle was 
based upon ideals and was being fought in 
his own land. The civil strife between 
North and South was perhaps the best ex 
ample of “raw courage” on the part of the 
men who fought for “the old flag.” 

Many people forget that in Korea we do 
not fight under The Stars and Stripes. Ac 
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When it “Points” 
the Enemy suffers 


it’s the 


Cessna L, 


19 (sirdilog 


Roaming over hostile trenches . . . “calling in” deadly air and 
ground fire .. . finding and supplying cut-off GI units—it’s all 
in a day’s work for the rugged Cessna “Bird Dog.” On duty in 
combat six to ten hours every day, this flexible L-19 observer 

has proved itself tops for “flushing” enemy troops. 


It’s tops with U. S. Army and Marine pilots, too! They praise 

the “Bird Dog’s” powerful 213 horsepower engine, the Cessna 
patented landing gear and high lift flaps that permit take-offs and 
landings in short, rough fields never before usable! 


They like the “Bird Dog’s” all ’round visibility, too .. . its safe, 
durable all-metal construction and the multiple radio installation 
that permits contact with both air and ground units. 


Strongest of all “Bird Dog” boosters, however, is the typical 
combat infantryman. He knows the L-19 was specially designed 
and engineered to provide him with better, more accurate 

battle information, to make his job easier and keep him safer. 
We're proud that the “Bird Dog” does its job. And, we’re 


doubly proud it’s a Cessna! 
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tually, except for the Revolutionary War 
and Civil War, the American soldier has 
had to go to another country, to carry a war 
to an enemy, who in a sense, was not en 
dangering the American continent. What 
will make a peace-loving man become a 
murderous animal quicker than when his 
loved ones are endangered? Let someone 
hurt the child of a peaceable family man 
and see how quick the hair stiffens on the 
nape of the neck, the eyes become slits of 
hate, the lips draw back as the adrenalin 
pours into his You now 
1 potential murderer on your hands. 
We now have two reasons to fight: first, 
ideals and protection of country; second, 
protection of loved ones 


bloodstream 
have 


I won't Z0 SO far 
as to say that in all past wars the American 
soldier did not have any of these reasons to 
carry the fight to the enemy. But I will say 
that he has never, except for the two wars 
fought on U.S. soil, had the combination of 
all reasons on his side 

Perhaps Colonel Standish will say that a 
fighting man” does not need any of these 
reasons to make him into the type of fighter 
that he seems to think I am 
not well enough acquainted with psychia 
try to know what attitude the ideal combat 
fighter should have, but based upon sixteen 


we need 


years of experience in living, working, and 
soldicring with American men, in and out 
of combat, I'll bet my stripes against a 
plugged nickel, that, given an ideal, the 
majority of Americans are able to fight for 
their country no matter what their mental 
or stress level may be 

Ser. Grorcs L. Dower 
Det No. 1, 5010 ASU Sta Compl 
Fort Custer, Mich 


To the Editors 


First | asked myself, “Is a woman's opin 
ion worth anything to the readers of Com 
Bat Forces Journat?” In all honesty, I 
haven't found an answer yet. Still, 1 just 
felt compelled to write you this letter. 


The Journnat comes addressed to my 


husband, but I can assure you it spends as 
much time in my hands as it does in his 
My husband was a squad leader with the 
30th Infantry Division in Europe and was 
in actual combat for six months. 


I now 
have a brother who is a ranger and para 
trooper 

My letter con 
by Colonel Standish 


» “Crisis in Courage” 
1 am not qualified to 
use military terms to say how much infor 
mation and good | got from it, but from a 
layman's” point: of view, I thought it 
I have no sons myself, but cer 
tainly anyone raising a boy should have the 
advantage of reading this article 

I have felt there was just as 
much, if not more, need for men of high 
mental stability in the infantry as anywhere 
in the Army. In combat where each man 
stands and falls according to his own per 
sonal dictates, such a thing as being of high 
mental stability is of the utmost impor- 
tance. I think the average person today 
thinks of the infantry as a great mass of 
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pric eless 


always 


men who by sheer numbers are bound to be 
effective. It is only fair to change this opin 
ion by adopting the plans and suggestions 
as put forth by Colonel Standish. 

Mas.) Marion Moopy 


To the Editors 

This is to record my appreciation of the 
Comspat Forces Journat review of my 
book, Rag, Tag and Bobtail. Thanks also 
for your courtesy in sending me copies. 

You are to be congratulated on publish 
ing “Crisis in Courage.” It is the best piece 
I've ever read on a subject that needs analy 
sis and understanding. If this problem 
could be licked, or at least controlled, our 
armed services would have something 
worth a hundred atomic bombs. 

Lynn Montrose 
Historical Branch, G3 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Bellyful 
lo the Editors 


In the March issue Colonel Robert F. 
Hallock urged us to “re-establish drill, the 
honorable and honored activity of soldiers.” 
He chided the U.S. Army for being lax in 
this field and came up with an extensive 
program aimed at making everyone from 
message , center clerk to medico extra 
proficient in everything from cannoneer’s 
hop to cigarette field stripping 

Before any more crimes are committed 
in the noble name of discipline, morale, 
and unit esprit, 1 would like to shoot an 
inflated dime’s worth at the Colonel's con 
tentions. We enlisted men have all had 
basic training and on-the-job training. The 
majority of noncoms have enough to do 
without being hauled out every day for 
some asinine drill and then working nights 
to make up for it. At the same time we are 
gettly a bellyful of this close-order-drill 
mentality that is returning to headquarters 
and service units. 

My answer is that we go into an entirely 
different direction; we curtail almost en 
tirely (after basic training) close-order drill, 
guard mount, honor guards, rifle aad per- 
sonal inspections, retreat, reveille forma 
tions, reviews, and other forms of regi 
mented effort. 

There simply isn’t any place for pag 
eantry any more in modern military practice, 
nor the time or need. What went 50, 100, 
and 150 years ago should not be wished on 
enlisted men today under this guise of “tra- 
dition,” a condition that does not mean a 
damn to any of us now that Marty Maher 
has retired. The average enlisted man no 
longer cares about the glory of the regi 
ment; that exists only for the tradition- 
minded commander standing on the review 
ing stand who did not have to work the 
night before getting ready for the affair and 
did not have to endure the long, rigid hours 
waiting for the nightmare to get started and 
finished. 

I have had a bellyful of those yellow 
and blue silk scarfs, white gloves, embel 


lished helmet liners, and dyed cartridge 
belts. Enlisted men are grown men. 
Scr. Harry Ryson 
USAR 
121 W. Chestnut St 
Chicago, III. 


Small Arms 
To the Editors: 

I saw an article on weapons in your 
March issue by a Colonel Seth R. © itz, 
which had some sound dope. The An eri- 
can Rifleman once had a short article on the 
carbine which showed how to use one leg 
of the old L sight for all ranges up to 300 
yards. By fastening the one leg perma- 
nently in place and zeroing in right, the 
method used the fact that the bullet rises 
eight inches above line of sight from 0 to 
300 yards. I think this would meet his idea 
pretty well. 

Sights for a combat rifle should be 
easily seen, | agree. There were people 
who carried it too far. Some French rifles 
had a rear notch and front blade combo 
made up like a pistol. A 6 o'clock hold \ vas 
mandatory. Anyone holding on a man’s 
head at 300 yards couldn't see a thing 
except that. Seems to me all rear sights 
should have a large peep, adjustments for 
deflection to help zero in, and a reliable 
elevation graduated in yardage. My unit 
fired a batch of Mls recently, some of 
which had loose rear sights. Typical scores 
went like this: 4, bull, zero, zero, bull, zero. 
Some experienced soldiers with fairly good 
weapons did pretty well. Others didn’t. 

During the war, there were two box 
magazine automatic weapons used in some 
quantity, which weighed under 15 pounds. 
The Germans used the 7.9mm, FG 42, a 
paratroop LMG-rifle combination, and the 
U.S. used a few Johnson LMGs. I once 
met a man at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
who had some dope on how the Johnson 
worked with the Special Service Force in 
Italy. It needed a good deal of care, but 
was a very good combat weapon. “Assault” 
weapon was the term he used. It had quick 
changing barrels, a good loading system, 
and light weight. No doubt the stock of 
BAR parts we had left over from two wars 
weighed against it. 

The series of weapons Colonel Seitz had 
in mind sounds OK. Almost every nation 
in Europe has an efficient 7.9mm LMG 
already. That’s one type that needs no 
worry. The French use an off brand 7.65 
SMG, but they are the only ones, I think. 
My personal choice for a close-in weapon 
would be a Winchester 97 model riot gun. 
Rules of Land Warfare being what they 
are, I would charge it with steel shot, call it 
a Launcher, Canister, M2A1 and let the 
Reds claim they'd invented it in 1674. 

WO Joun P. Conton 
Camp Polk, La. 


Iran Army Pictures 
To the Editors: 

Criticism of “The Middle East: Ferment 
and Defense,” by Captain John Gerrity, in 
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An ominous phrase takes on new meaning 
when Chase ASSAULT Transports deliver Field 
Artillery BATTERY men and equipment to 
forward combat areas by landing. A dream 
in World War 2, this technique is a reality today 
as a result of combined research effort by the 
Air Force- Army -Chase Aircraft team. 

“Sweating out” delivery of equipment by costlier, 
less reliable methods is a thing of the past for 
the combat man. The Assault Transport delivers 
it right where it's needed - by landing -— ready 


for immediate employment. 
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your December 1951 issue, I leave to 
others. But I do consider it unjust to Iran 
and the American military effort there. 

As to the photograph reproduced on page 
37 of the issue, apparently intended as il- 
lustrative or indicative of the military con- 
dition of Iran compared with Turkey and 
Egypt as represented by the two photo- 
graphs reproduced on page 36, I wish to say 
that the photograph reproduced on page 37 
was taken in 1943 at the Iranian Army 
summer training camp in East Shimran. 
The weapon in the foreground—one of the 
battery of the same type—is a 105mm 
Skoda, made in Czechoslovakia in 1938, 
purchased by an Iranian commission headed 
by one General Arfa (now retired) and in- 
cluding a Colonel Dayhimi (now still in 
active service), and other Iranian ofhcers 

some now still in service, some few re- 
tired. The weapon was introduced into 
Iran in 1938. When introduced, its carriage 
was furnished with the wheels illustrated in 
consideration of use of the piece on un 
improved roads and cross-country, animal- 
drawn. Since 1943 this piece has been 
provided with alternate pneumatic-type 
wheels for high-speed movement on paved 
roads. 

Other artillery matériel has been intro- 
duced into Iran by the U.S. and MDAP/ 
MSP but battery-level opinion of the 
105mm Skoda, not ignorant of the charac- 
teristics of other weapons including our 
own 105mm, still esteems this piece highly. 

Lr. Cot. Mitton SKELLY 
APO 205, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


q The photograph in question was ob- 
tained from a commercial agency as were 
the photographs of the Egyptian and Turk- 
ish armies. They were used to illustrate 
the article and it would be folly for the edi- 
tors to suggest that the relative military 
condition of any army could be assessed 
from a single photograph. There was no 
such intent. We have received no other 
criticism of Captain Gerrity’s article. 


Combat Pay 


Being an infantryman myself I am 
strongly in favor of combat pay but for 
infantrymen only. Pay according to the 
work done. In the first place nobody in 
regimental headquarters except the I&R 
platoon should get combat pay. In bat- 
talion headquarters nobody but the I&R 
squads and the flame thrower and demoli- 
tion men, providing they are earning their 
money. In the heavy weapons company 
only the machine gunners and recoilless 
riflemen. In the rifle company everybody 
should get it. 

I know there will be gripes by those I've 
eliminated but when they get into the line 
just see how many of them will volunteer 
to go after this extra money. Very, very 
few. I was with a rifle platoon through all 
of World War II and also in Korea and I 
know that I would rather be anywhere in 
combat but a rifle company. People are al- 
ways quoting casualty figures for the infan- 
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The homespun rule of old General Forrest 
is a mighty concept in fast-moving military 


plans today. 
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try in comparison to the other branches and 
that the 
gets the finger, but has anyone ever figured 


it's common knowledge infantry 
what percentage of the infantry's casualties 
are suffered by the rifle companies? I'll bet 
it ll run 90 per cent 


In one of your previous issues someone 
wrote that it would cost too much to give 


all the 


But if it was paid on the basis | suggest it 


combat pay to branches. I agree 


wouldn't cost too much and it would ac 


mplish the mission which | to compen 
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‘real” fighting men for the chances 
they take 


sate the 


SFC O. G 
Ist Armored Division 
Fort Tlood, 


Hissert 
Texas 


Air Force Answer 
To the Editors 
In the January issue of your magazine, 

there was a letter by Major Leon Bandes 
giving a distorted view. We wish to inform 
Major Bandes that all Air Force personnel 
in Korea are not stationed thousands of 
miles behind the front lines. We are an 
Air Force ground unit in Korea which has 
been awarded the Distinguished Unit Cita 
tion, Silver Stars, Purple Hearts and various 
other decorations. We also wish to inform 
the Major that these decorations were not 
awarded for entertaining night club girls, 
paying laundry bills and drinking liquor. 

Detachment No 

Ist Shoran Beacon Unit 
APO 970, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif 


To the Editors 


A few words to Major Bandes concern 
ing combat pay for the armed forces. 

First let me say I believe the Major 
doesn’t know much about what he’s talking 

There are plenty of Air Force men going 
through an ordeal very similar to the foot 
soldier except for maybe the fighting. 

We don’t have dry cleaning bills to pay, 
as the Major referred. There are no night 
clubs and most of us haven't seen a member 
of the opposite sex in a long time. Some 
thing to drink besides water is entirely out 
of the question 

Believe me gentlemen I wish with all my 
heart it could be possible for the Major to 
be with us tonight. 


Some Air Force have 
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thing the Major says they have but not all 
of us. 

Believe what you see is my advice to the 
Major. 

Scr. CLarence CacGLe 
U.S Air Force 

APO 970, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Naval Gunfire 
lo the Editors: 


Before the Normandy landings, the Ist 
Infantry Division was hardly enthusiastic 
about naval gunnery—U. S. and British. In 
fact, I could almost say that the Big Red 
One was gun shy as far as support from sea 
was concerned. 

That probably explains why that much 
maligned “Army general” on Omaha Beach 
refused naval support—if he did. 

The only bright spot in the 1st Division’s 
experience was near Gela, Sicily. There, 
after a rocky start, the Navy calmed down 
to help stamp out 15th Panzer’s rip-snorting 
counterattack. Even this brilliant shoot 
didn’t restore confidence in naval arms. 

During the 26th RCT’s assault on Oran, 
for example, a battery of dual-purpose 

AA-CA) guns nearly drove the invasion 
fleet at Les Andalouses back to Gibraltar. 
Despite the presence of HMS Rodney and 
its 12-inch battery, plus several destroyers, 
these guns had to be silenced by Dough 
boys. 

A detail from my unit (artillery outfit) 
later consolidated this position and I saw no 
evidence of naval shellfire. The enemy 
cannoneers told me that it was the devastat 
ing punch of our caliber .50 machine guns 
that made ‘them blow off their gun tubes. 
I mention this because Admiral S. E. 
Morison, in his North African volume, 
specifically credits the Rodney for the de 
struction of this battery. 

Again, in Sicily, the Navy was consist 
ently city-slicked by the Luftwaffe at our 
expense. At the crack of D-day, ME-109Gs 
began making spectacular strafing runs up 
and down the beach approximately 50 feet 
in the air. Eager-beaver tincan crews would 
track them, firing full-tilt. Result: perfect 
time fire over the troops on the beach, 
causing numerous casualties. 

These performances, topped off later by 
the peppering of the 82d Airborne, led 
most ranks to take a dim view of naval - 
nery. It was generally felt that the N 
should be restricted to prelanding fire mis 


sions. 


lavy 


Extremely irritating are the meaningless 
statistics peculiar to Navy (and Air Force) 
writers: “Over 20,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped,’ “Navy guns poured 5,000 
rounds over the island.” Results, please! 

Surely, if those hawk-eyed birdmen of 
Navy and Air Force can count the exact 
number of casualties they caused by straf- 
ing, there must be someone around who 
could tot up shelling and bombing results. 

Witton N. Weir 
55 Lafayette Road 
Reading, Mass. 
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Peace... strength... freedom... are symboli- 
cally emphasized by the growing number of 
NATO countries who operate F-84 Thunderjets. 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway and Turkey... in association 
with the USAF and Republic Aviation...are devel- 


oping these strong defenses against aggression. 
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Comment for the Combat Forces 


Buy ‘em? 
ECRETARY OI 


says he is 


AIR FINLETTER 
much in favor of 


the 


very 


continuing or even of increasing 


amount of flying pay’ on the “good 
American principle’ of competing with 
other professions for the most able young 
men in the country 

We had always thought an American 
youth chose the and 
the Air Force is not 


for the money but for certain intangi 


military service 


i military service 


bles, all of them good and many of them 
cherished alike by pink-cheeked second 
lieutenants and graying men grown old 
in the service of their choice 

If we are not misinformed, the world 
of American business has learned that 
it has to offer more than money to attract 
the ablest products of our colleges and 
universities. So they offer opportunity 
for service and advancement, promise of 
recognition for upstanding performance, 
pleasant communities to live in, and 
assurance of security in old age. That 
category of with some 
adjustments, not far from the attractions 
of a military career. 

But Finletter 
doesn't think it is enough 


attractions 1s, 


Secretary obviously 
We think 
he is wrong, dangerously wrong. But 
if he is right—if the Air Force can cre 
ate a willing, vigorous fighting force 
with folding green stuff, we can throw 
our manuals on leadership into the 
maws of the machines that make paper 
for the Bureau of Engraving and Print 
ing 


Better Mousetraps for All 


PARATROOPER friend who recent 
ly visited the French Army's airborne 
center re ports that he found them work 
ing with a light infantry weapons carrier 
that they had built from a photograph 
published in these 


columns a few 


months ago. That photograph, as you 
may recall, showed an experimental 
weapons carrier being tested by our own 
Joint Airborne Troop Board. 

It isn't often that we get such a con 
crete example of the value of the Com 
BAT Forces JourNAL and so we un 
abashedly and pridefully mention it 
here. But our paratrooper friend also 
told us that about the only contact the 
French airborne center has with Ameri 
can developments is the articles that 


appear in this magazine. That disturbs 


12 


us. We would like to think that co 
operation between the NATO nations 
is closer than that at lower levels. There 
are, we know, troublesome questions of 
security. But we also know that a mili 
tary coalition of nations can't be fully 
effective unless there is cooperation at 
echelons below the very top. We criti 
cize no one except the communists 
who make this world such a shabby 
place to live in. We are just idealistic 
enough to utter the wish that the world 
of men and nations was a bit simpler so 
that when a neighbor needed a better 
mousetrap we could unhesitatingly lend 
him models of the new ones produced 
by our own Better Mousetrap Develop 
ment Board. 


It Ends in the Mud 
0. Yucca Flats, Nevada, a few weeks 


ago, the business of incorporating 
atomic weapons into our conventional 
means of waging war proceeded with 
an atomic explosion on a synthetic bat- 
tlefield on which a couple of. thousand 
U.S. soldiers were hidden in foxholes 

a safe distance away from ground zero. 
It was an artificial situation and closely 
controlled, to be sure. But that isn’t 
very significant. What is significant is 
that this was additional evidence that 
the atomic weapons are not “absolute.” 


* * * * * * e * 


SOLDIERS 


These are the names of the 44th and 
45th soldiers to be awarded the Medal 
of Honor for performing acts of hero- 
ism above and beyond the call of duty 
in Korea. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT LLOYD L. BURKE 
Company G, Sth Cavalry 
CAPTAIN EDWARD C. KRZYZOWSKI 


Company 8, 9th Infantry 
(Posthumous) 


For if they were, the “psychological in- 
doctrination” of ground combat soldiers 
to them would be absurd. (We refer you 
to the comments of Secretary of the 
Amny Pace on page 40.) 

This is evidence once again that new, 
unconventional weapons instead of de- 
stroying conventional methods of waging 
war are eventually incorporated into 
the conventional and lose their novelty. 

Douhet said that terrified civilians 
would force their armies and navies to 
surrender when the enemy began to 
drop block-busters and incendiaries on 
their cities. They didn't, and strategic 
air bombardment is now a part of the 
war-making machinery of all modern 
nations. 

Mr. Churchill has said that Soviet 
fear of the atomic bomb has kept it from 
attacking the West. We can agree if we 
understand that this power of the bomb 
is transitory. Probably that time has 
passed, for let us not forget that Mao, 
the leader of a “have not” group of peo- 
ple, defeated another “have not” group in 
the Chinese civil war and then intervened 
in the Korean conflict against a group of 
nations that had atomic weapons. 

Wars have become more bloody and 
more prolonged as, scientists and engi 
neers create new methods of waging 
them. But wars are conflicts between 
men and they end, symbolically at least, 
with the victor standing over the van- 
quished with rile and bayonet in his 
hand. In this case the symbolism comes 
close to reality. 


New President 


E regret to announce that when 

Lieutenant General Raymond S. Mc- 
Lain retired from the Army on 30 April, 
he also resigned as President of the As- 
sociation of the U. S. Army, because he 
will no longer be making his home in 
Washington. Fortunately, for the Asso- 
ciation, Lieutenant General George H. 
Decker was Vice President and moved 
up to the presidency. 

General McLain has been a tower of 
strength to the Association since its for- 
mation almost two years ago. As Vice 
President and as President he has been 
active and helpful in the affairs of the 
Association, despite the arduous nature 
of his duties as Comptroller of the 
Army and his services on the National 
Security Training Commission. 
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Samaritan of the Skies — From the battle lines in 
Korea to the 60-foot platform on the Navy hospital ship 
Consolation, anchored off shore is a routine flight for this 
Sikorsky H-5 helicopter. During a six weeks’ test last 
winter, this craft was a part of a flying ambulance shuttle 
of Air Force, Navy and Marine helicopters that evacuated 
some 400 wounded from Korea. 

These earlier helicopters clearly showed how hours and 
even whole days could be saved in transporting casual- 
ties. Again and again, where shore medical facilities were 


limited and the weather would have been too rough for 
the small boats ordinarily used, helicopters transported 
their human cargoes in comfort and smoothness to these 
efficient havens afloat. The result of this test—the Navy 
has adopted this mode of transfer as Standard Operating 
Procedure. 

Thus again, Sikorsky helicopters have helped forge 
another link in the life-saving chain they pioneered in 
Korea . . . a chain which has already accounted for the 
rescue of thousands. 
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cleaned up” and the Korean war would 
be over. 

The next day enemy reinforcements 
began t® pour in. On 23 November 
parts of the Yalu line began to feel the 
pressure. On 27 November, the 7th Di 
vision withdrew under crushing enemy 


Hsu Karvu is an assistant editor of the 
Chinese World, an English-Chinese bi- 
lingual daily published in San Francisco. 
During the Second World War he was 
7! captain in the Chinese Nationalist 

rmy. 
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“We didn’t see them until their heads 

pped up in the darkness,” said Private 
Fine Class Charles G. Schiffler of the 2d 
Division on 30 November. “When we 
got out, I counted only fifteen survivors 
in my company al 

The following month saw a series of 


nightmares for the United Nations 


including the 20,000-man U.S. 

. sree a trapped pee 

enemy thirteen days and other 

combat teams momentarily scattered and 
lost all along the 100-mile front. 

As Major General Oliver P. Smith led 
his Marines to bes: in a different di- 
rection”—toward Hungnam 1 beach- 
head—hordes of Communist troops threw 
themselves at the American spearhead of 
tanks, U.S. machine guns on the ground 
and in the air mowed down wave after 
wave of Chinese in “screaming banzai 

"as the newspapers described it. 
the Reds kept coming up. 

Private S "S experience was 
shared by many other American soldiers. 
A 7th Division regiment was caught in 


ain pass six miles south of Kap- 
“suddenly all hell broke loose” 


the North Korean mountains 
i@ Reds whose number 


begin to smoulder from fire, but he still 
held his rifle.” 

When the Chinese Communist im- 
pact on the war front finally spent it- 
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—Clever prop 


sh; 

self, and the United. 

stabilized their positions) ® 

mand sought answers t ae 
What made these unieal; 
equipped Reds so fanatic im att 

Some soldiers recalled stories oF 

nese Communist “human sea” 


ant into a fanali 


bitterness” 


and word was quickly passed around: 


that this was it. 
Ir is probably inaccurate to say 
Chinese Communists invented this f 
of assault; although were amo 
first to use the we tee sea,” 
can find instances in China's 7m 
history of offensives executed 


pre 
weight of numbers, Phe severed Chi- = 
nese strategist Sun Wea-tze in 550 AD. 
wrote, “. .. if turning the tide of the 








war, nothing can take the place of a 
numerically overwhelming army, em 
bittered about their past 
determined to fight back.” 

\rmies of the Republic of China have 
been trained by German, Russian, Japa 
and finally American methods 
the past 35 years. But a vein of military 
thinking along the lines set by Sun 
Wu-tze persisted and prevailed. During 
the civil war commanders often ordered 
their troops to attack en masse with or 
without being “embittered about their 
past defeats and determined to fight 
back.” 

The Nationalist Chinese armies to a 
certain extent retained the same obses 
sion for “mass attack” when they grap 
pled with the Reds after World War IL. 

“Behind a general's glory lie thousands 
of bleak bones” is a classic Chinese ex 
pression but it does not reflect on the 
general who wins the glorious war with 
thousands of bleak bones. A Chinese 
general dreads retreat more than he does 
death, because death plus humiliation 
usually awaits him when he retreats. 

In April of 1944, an American colonel 
conferred with Nationalist Chinese Gen 
eral Kwan Lin-jen in Wenshan, south 
ern Yunnan Province, on the defense of 
that region against the Japanese in Indo 
china. The colonel was helping the 
general train his troops. A report arrived 
at their conference table saying that 
6,000 pounds of TNT had been used to 
blast a Japanese outpost in western 
Yunnan before the Chinese Eighth 
Army captured it, and that the Chinese 
had lost a whole regiment in four un 
successful frontal attacks. 

The colonel said that 


defeat and 


nese 


TNT should 
have been used at the beginning to save 
those troops. Casually disagreeing with 
the American, General Kwan remarked 
that perhaps the Eighth Army had failed 
to send enough men to do the job. 
ULS. officers training the Nationalist 
troops in China found it difficult to 
persuade Chinese commanders to avoid 


frontal attacks with poorly equipped 


troops. When battles were joined and 
the commanders became incensed at the 
enemy, they would order company after 
company into the engagement. Appalled 
and puzzled, the Americans nevertheless 
had to admit that “that was quite a bit 
of guts.” In time they came to under 
stand how hard it is for commanders to 
unlearn early lessons. 

While the Nationalist mass attack had 
all the physical features of a human sea 
offensive, it fell short in psychological 
preparations. True, there were “political 
workers” assigned to every division. 
They painted slogans on the soldiers’ 


barracks, arranged recreation programs, 
and gave occasional pep talks, but the 
soldiers, either fresh from the farm or 
torn and worn as they graduated through 
civil wars, were not mentally prepared to 
fight. This was indisputably proven by 
the rapid collapse of Nationalist troops 
on the Chinese mainland. 


AVE the Reds remedied the psycho- 

logical weakness of Chinese troops? 
A few on-the-spot observations seem to 
indicate an affirmative answer. 

The Reds first demonstrated their em 
phasis on psychological training in the 
early 1930s. In 1935, a hurriedly gath 
ered army of 80,000 men under Red 
Generals Ho Lung, Peng Teh-hwei, 
Hsiao Ke and others was marching north 
from Southeast China with Nationalist 
troops in hot pursuit. In every village the 
Red army entered, Communist political 
commissars talked many young villagers 
into joining the “Young Vanguards’ 
Travelers caught in the Red 
army $ path later said they were im- 
pressed by the discipline of the Corps 
and the speed with which the Reds in- 


doctrinated the youngsters. 


Corps. ‘ 


The Young Vanguards’ Corps con- 
sisted of boys between ten and fifteen 
years of age. They were taught to per- 
form duties which were difficult for 
grown men. They went ahead of the 
main body of the army to gather intelli- 
gence, spy on the villagers and generally 
open up the way for the army. Members 
took pride in performing their duties and 
in the fact that they belonged to the 
YVC. One merchant, taken by the Red 
irmy from Kiangsi Province to Hunan 
Province, came across a 13-year-old corps 
member at the city of Hsiangtang. He 
was amazed at the lad’s command of 
Communist Party dogma in which the 
young boy so fanatically believed and by 
which he was motivated. The Commu- 
nists’ success in completing the march to 
Yenan in Shansi Province, North China, 
was largely due to the work of this corps 
of boy s. 

The fleeing Red army had only short 
breathing spells at each village. Yet after 
it left, young men were heard freely 
tossing Communist phrases about. They 
spoke glibly of “liberation,” “equality,” 
and “class struggle,” so much so that the 
Nationalist troops, on the trail of the 
Reds, identified them as Communists 
and executed them. 

It was in Shansi Province that the 
Reds buckled down to the task of build- 
ing the core of the future Communist 
China’s_ military might—the Eighth 
Route Army. How much emphasis was 


placed by the Reds on the political in- 
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doctrination of their soldiers was seen 
through the establishment of Kang Da 
(Resistance University) and Shanpei 
(North Shansi) High School, where 
seventy per cent of the curriculum were 
political training courses, and military 
subjects amounted to only thirty per 
cent. Upon graduation each student was 
a “finished Communist Party cadreman” 
(Reds call a well trained party member a 
“cadre”, capable of serving as an officer 
in the army, or an administrator in a 
village government, or leading a guerrilla 
group. 


UST Communists apply 

their political indoctrination to war 
fare and make ordinary human beings 
willing to sacrifice their lives in fanatic 
attacks? Some have said that the Reds 
rely on machine guns manned by politi 
cal commissars to keep the soldiers 
marching forward. This is what Nation 
alist troops did in civil war battles where 
front-line commanders depended on ma 
chine guns to keep their own soldiers 
from retreating. If the human sea attack 
were really so simple, then the Chinese 
Nationalists, having far more men under 
their command than the Reds in 1946-47, 
should have dealt Mao Tse-tung a death 
blow. The 
numerically inferior Reds used human 
sea tactics to smash the N 


how do the 


The fact is to the contrary. 


Nationalists. 

The Communist soldiers do not fight 
with machine-gun-toting political com- 
missars behind their backs. Before they 
go to the front, they have already seen 
enough of the commissars. When the 
fighting begins they may see more po 
litical workers among them, but these 
comrades notebooks, not 
guns. 

From the time of his enlistment to the 
day he goes into combat, 


are Carrying 


there is not a 
single day that a political worker does 
not take up the main part of a Commu 
nist recruits time. 

Communist political workers are re 
sponsible for making loyal Red soldiers 
out of illiterate farmers, frightened mer 
chants, sometimes white-collar 
and apathetic ex-Nationalist 
Their tools include: “Complaint 
and revenge” education to point out who 
is the enemy; 
criticism” 


cynical 
workers, 
officials. 


“self-criticism and mutual 
meetings to establish and 
strengthen the soldiers’ allegiance to the 
party; a movement 
to induce the soldier to compete for the 
victory in battle; 


“model revolutionary” 


sessions after 
each engagement to examine the faults 


“critique” 


and appraise the success, rejuvenating 
the soldier's morale and preparing him 
for the next engagement. 

With these tools, the Communist po 
litical workers literally hammer out sol 
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Rifle 
e in Red Chinese trainin. 


ahah 


a 


school o the soldier, and tactics are o 
f squad f 


aining schedules than i 


Son alors heliiicd ts subd he -0ldles tate oe ar ter Hooton 


diers who will always “volunteer” to take 
the most dangerous enemy position. 
These are the raw materials of a human 


sea offensive. 


N the training camp, which is located 

wherever veteran Communist troops 
are stationed and which is not nec essarily 
a permanent camp, “complaint and re 
venge” education takes precedence over 
combat training. The theory is that the 
recruit can pick up enough knowledge 
about a rifle or hand grenade through his 
contact with veteran soldiers, once he is 
mentally prepared. 

A “complaint” or “speak bitterness” 
meeting is designed to arouse the recruit, 
to talk about his 
grievances from his grandfather's time 
to his Under the Communist 
questioning and prodding, the 
if he is from a farm, is urged to 
describe how he has slaved on the land 
without getting anywhere; or how he 
was mistreated by his superiors if he is 
an ex-Nationalist soldier; or how his 
home was destroyed by civil wars, or by 
the Japanese. The Communist cadre 
knows how to convince the recruit that 
his suffering was brought about by the 
Nationalist or American “imperialists,” 
and that even flood or drought was due 
to the misrule of the old regime. 

Most of the recruits are simple, honest 


and encourage him 


own. 
cadre’s 
recruit, 


farmers who readily follow the prompt 
ing of the cadre to tell everything. Often 
they are touched by their own stories of 
the sad life of their parents and relatives 
When the climax of the “complaint and 
revenge” meeting is reached, the cadre 
produces ready-made pledges and urges 
the recruits to sign them in order to 
avenge their grievances. 

Che pledges carry such statements as 
“Ll am willing to give my life to Chair 
man Mao in order to kill our enemy—the 
\merican imperialists . . .” Later when 
the Reds are organizing a human sea 
attack 


, these pledges are used to call up 
the 


Meanwhile the cadre con 
tinues to remind the recruits that they 
have signed their pledges, that they must 
live up to their promises, and that to do 
otherwise would be “reactionary.” 
Nobody wants to be a reactionary in 


signers. 


Red China these days, hence the increas- 
ing number of pledges and the continu- 
ous flow of material for the human sea 
tactics 

Daily and “mutual 
help” meetings follow the initial com- 
plaint meetings to keep the recruits re 
minded of what they have been told and 
what they have said themselves. Before 
a recruit begins seriously to doubt the 
meaning of the “pledge” he signed, 
self-criticism meeting demands him to be 
frank about his 


“self-criticism” 


“deviationist” thinking 
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and then the Communist cadre gives him 


anothes prodding to get back on the Red 


line If he 


comy ice ‘ 


doesn't tell his thoughts, 


who suspect him of wavering 
call on him to correct his thoughts at a 
mutual help meeting 


At thes 


urged to become a 


meetings the recruit Is 


model revolution 


ary lo become a model in the Red 


army involves abiding by numerous 


commandments. He must be one hun 


dred per cent loyal to the “people.” He 
must swccompli h his 


of difheulty. He 


the Organizabon 


mission regardless 
must absolutely obey 
which is the army 
whic h, in turn, is the Communist Party 
He must enthusiastically help his com 
fearlessly himself 
1 long list of dos and don'ts. To 


rades and criticize 


There is 


prepare for a human sea offensive is 
mainly psychologic il indoctrination 
When the time to organize a human 
sea attack comes, names of the pledge 
signers are called and their comrades give 
them a roaring send-off 


In high spirits, 
the selec ted 


soldiers march off to the 


advance briefs 


area. The commander 


them on the situation and in 


enemy 
structs them to hold small group discus 
There are inflammatory discussions 
and the 


When the 


excited soldiers begin to shout angry war 


sions 
ot \merican 
threat to 


agyeression 
our mothe rl ind 
cries, the cadres suggest that each unit 
assignments. One 
company may volunteer to take the most 


volunteer” for the 


dificult enemy strong point in the im 
attack. A may 
that he must « ipture two American sol 
\ third 
team may declare that it will carry dyna 
mite to blast the enemy-held hill, and 
that of the members of the team 
will retire even if wounded twice 


soldier 


pending sweal 


diers before he quits for the day 


non 


Thus is a human sea attack shaped up 
Next 1s the drive to 


or “glory 


establish merit” 
Che party through the army 
manufactured titles like 


and “sec 


has ilready 


» t ) , . 
combat her great merit 


ond iy 
| i h 


« lected by the 


merit 


as rewards for bravery 


unit has its own merit recorder 


soldic rs. ble goes to the 


front with a notebook and marks down 
the performance of each comrade 


\ ith the 


comes the 


race for merit and_ glory 


The Red 
commissar is an experienced mass psy 
chologist 


challenge system 


He knows that Chinese respect 
ind dre id the \ chal 


lenge is used to the soldiers 


face loss of it 
iggravate 


If one 


lenges the other with 


fear ot losing face soldier chal 


i statement that 
even after 
wounded, the other will surely 


he would not quit being 
answer 
the challenge with his own offer to die in 


his foxhole 
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rather than be evacuated 


While a challenge may have been made 
casually, once it is made and noted by 
the “merit recorder,” both parties must 
fully carry out their agreement. 


HE nature of the “challenge system 

was proved in the spring of 1947 when 
the entire Seventh Column under Red 
General Lin Piao was “challenged” to 
decimation at Szepingkai. At that time, 
Lin Piao commanded twelve columns, of 
which the Seventh was the smallest. A 
series of challenge meetings worked up 
the fury of the Seventh whose com 
mander finally outbid the rest and won 
the “hero's banner.” With the banner 
went the duty of launching the frontal 
attack. It did. The battle was won—and 
ninety per cent of the Seventh Column 
were “drowned” in the human sea. 

\ recent “challenge session” was de 
scribed by the Peiping radio. The broad 
cast quoted a “Korean front” report, 
depicting a battleheld discussion among 
three wounded Red soldiers who had 
been isolated on a height on the east 
bank of the Imjin River. Volunteer 
Fighter Hsiang Erh-shuang, according 
to the broadcast, challenged his two com 
who will be the best 
fighter.” Liaison Runner Chou Pin and 
\rtillery Squad Leader Chun Wan-fu 
accepted the challenge, and the three 
held out on the hillside until Red rein 
While 
this report smacks of propaganda, it 
nevertheless indicates that the “challenge 
system” is being used by the Reds in 
Korea. 

Critique meetings after each attack are 
no less important than preparatory ses 


rades to “see 


forcement came to their rescue, 


sions. They serve to keep the human 
sea rolling. 

Those who have faced Red troops get 
the that the Red 
comes one wave after another. 


impression onrush 
The same 
impression even led some Nationalists to 
say that Mao Tse-tung had a frightful 
‘three wave” attack, with reserves de 
ployed in such a way as to give immedi 
ate support to the first line troops and to 
reinforce them fora second attack should 
the first be frustrated. The Reds hold 
no substantial reserves in readiness for a 
second human sea wave. When the first 
assault meets stiff resistance and the sol 
diers fall back, Communist cadres hold 
battlefield discussions during the lull 
This is the time when critique, made on 
the basis of the merit recorder’s recom 
mendations and in the form of mutual 
criticism, and merit 
grading, adds fuel to the burned-out fury 
of the soldiers. Once again they are 
reminded of their pledges. 


self-confession 


The Reds do not set a definite number 


of waves in a human sea offensive. In 
fact they seem to aim at smashing the 
enemy with their overwhelming number 
of men in one deadly blow. 


XPLOITING human frailties, mob 

psychology and, above all, the chaotic 
situation in China, the Communist hu 
man sea tactics met with unprecedented 
success on the mainland against the Na 
tionalists. The Red “complaint and re- 
venge” meeting, for instance, was so 
effectively maneuvered that many times 
captured Nationalist soldiers were per 
suaded to turn their guns against Chiang 
Kai-shek after only one “speak-bitterness” 
session. The same meetings were credited 
with drawing many Nationalist troops 
away from Chiang and hastening the 
collapse of the Kuomintang. 

Ihe human sea tactics have not had 
the same success in Korea. Reports from 
the Korean front a few months ago men 
tioned the eerie sound of the bugle 
which launched the enemy’s attacks. 
More recently there was the “woman in 
black” who waved a pistol and led a 
squad of soldiers in night raids. The 
Peiping radio recently loudly touted the 
glory of another woman, a pilot who 
raided Inchon. These and many other 
signs indicate that the Reds will continue 
to whip up human sea waves against 


U.N. fire. 
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Soldier's guide to 
GUIDED MISSILES 


The Aero 


dynamics 


of Guided Missiles 


Captain Patrick W. Powers 


WHAT MAKES THEM FLY ? 


[ has been officially announced that 

the Army is already producing two 
kinds of guided missiles and is now or 
ganizing units to use them. Lieutenant 
General Thomas B. Larkin says that 
within five years Army use of guided 
missiles will probably be SOP. 

For quite a while to come, the number 
of soldiers, officer or enlisted, who will 
have much to do with guided missiles 
will probably be limited. But guided 
missiles will be just as much an Army 
weapon as 60mm mortars or 155mm 
rifles. So every soldier ought to know 
something about them. The main facts 





Captain Patrick W. Powers, Artillery, 
is an instructor in the Guided Missile 
Department of the Antiaircraft and 
Guided Missiles Branch of The Artillery 
School, Fort Bliss, Texas. He is a 1945 
graduate of the Military Academy. Dur 
ing 1949-50 he earned a Master of Sci- 
ence degree at the University of South 
ern California studying aerodynamics 
and guided missiles. 





This is the first of three articles 
on the basic principles of guided 
missiles. The second will cover 
the propulsion of missiles and 
the third guidance. 











we need to know about them are how 
they fly, how they are propelled, and 
how they are guided. 

Guided missiles are highly technical; 
no question about that. But they can be 
described without using too many difh 
cult technical terms. That is what I am 
going to try to do in this series. Not 
much can be said about any specific mis 
siles because those facts are well classi 
fied, as they should be. But if we examine 
the general principles of operation we 
can get a good idea of what guided mis 
siles can do, and what they can’t. And 
that should tear away some of the mys 
tery that now enshrouds them. 

In theory, the flight and control of air 
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craft and guided missiles are identical 
But the design and the flight techniques 
of the two are very different. In this first 


article we shall see how and why missiles 


fly 


- — 
a 


Figure 1. Components of Flight 


Theory of Flight 
Wii N any missile flies through the 
air—a stone, a golf ball, a plane or a 
guided missile—the airflow around it ex 
\round dif 


ferent parts of the missile the air is 


erts certain forces upon it 


traveling at different velocities. Hence 
the pressures on these different parts are 
not the same. These differences of pres 
sure tend to force the missile up or down, 
backwards or forwards 

bigure 1 names the result of these 
pressure forces as lift and drag. It also 
shows the forward force or “thrust” 
caused by the missile’s yet engine and the 
down force caused by its weight 

\ familiar theorem of physics (Ber 
noulli's) tells us pressure decreases 
when velocity increases. If we want the 
missile to fly, we must have a pressure, a 
force, up. Figure 2 shows how, by mak 
ing the top of the wing surface sharply 
curved, the air travels faster there than 
Thus, there 
is more pressure force in the up direction 


on the bottom of the wing 


than ck wn 
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Figure 2. Theory of Flight 


In high speed flight, the speed of 
sound is another Important matter Let's 
see, first, what happens when the still 
surface of water is disturbed. If you drop 
a pebble into a pool of water, a circular 
wave moves out from the splash. This 
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wave front moves at a certain speed until 
it reaches all sides of the pool. Ifa ship 
steamed across the pond at certain 
speeds, we would see a wave move out 
from the bow and we would notice that 
the ship never actually caught up with 
it. The distance between the bow and 
the wave would depend on the speed of 
the ship. This wave couldn't possibly 
get out ahead of the ship unless it moved 
out from the ship at a faster velocity than 
the ship was traveling. 

But if the ship increased its speed 
enough, it would catch up with the 
wave, and the wave would stay right on 
the bow and never have a chance to 
move out 


Phe same thing occurs when an object 


disturbs the air. When you snap your 


fingers together, a sound wave moves out 
through the air and in a closed room 
everybody would hear the sound. This 
sound wave moves fast, very much faster 
than the water wave. 

It has been found that a sound wave is 
the smallest disturbance that can exist 
in the air, and so we naturally compare 
all other disturbances to it. From this 
we get the terms “subsonic” (less than 
the speed of sound in air), “sonic” 

equal to the speed of sound), “trans 
sonic” (from just below to just above 
the speed of sound) and “supersonic” 
greater than the speed of sound). Now 
an object flying through the air makes a 
large disturbance in it. A guided mis 
sile sets up waves in the atmosphere 
something like the water wave on the 
bow of the ship. When the missile is 
subsonic the “bow” wave moves way out 
in front of the missile, and is actually a 
series of weak pressure waves. As the 
missile goes faster and nears the speed of 
sound, these weak pressure waves begin 
to pile up just in front of the “nose” 
and they get stronger. Right after the 
speed of sound is reached, a very definite 
but very thin pressure wave forms 
around the point of the nose much like 
half of a giant soap bubble. As the mis 
sile moves still faster, the pressure wave 
attaches itself to the nose and bends back, 
streamlining away from the direction of 
flight. This pressure wave is called a 
“shock” wave because there are sudden, 
large changes in the properties of the air 
flowing across it, even though this wave 
may only be one ten-thousandth of an 
inch thick! 

These sudden, large changes are in 
the velocity, pressures, temperature, and 
density of the air. These differences de 
pend upon the “Mach number” and the 
shape of the missile. 

The Mach number is simply a com 
parison of the velocity of the missile to 


the speed of sound in the air. A missile 
pecs at at less than the speed of sound 
always has a Mach number less than 
one. At the same speed as sound, the 
Mach number is one; at faster than 
sound it is larger than one. The German 
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Figure 3. Speed 








V-2 rocket traveled at a peak Mach num- 
ber of five, which in miles per hour was 
close to 3,750! 

Thus, when a missile moves at the 
speed of Sound and faster, shock waves 
form in front of it, and, in addition, on 
some of the steering surfaces where the 
airflow has a high velocity. And these 
waves create large pressure changes 
which often adversely affect the perform- 
ance of the missile. 

The occurrence of shock waves on a 
missile as it nears the speed of sound has 
led to the description, “breaking through 
the sonic barrier” or “cracking the sonic 
wall.” Actually there is no such barrier. 
There is only the greater difficulty in 
steering and in keeping stability of flight 
at the transsonic speeds. Besides, the 
missile never really “breaks through,” 
because the shock waves always remain 
with the missile in supersonic flight. 
hey never fall behind it. 

lhe exact effects at transsonic speeds 
are still largely unsolved; we are not cer- 
tain what happens. 


Figure 4. Airfoils 





Figure 3 shows how the pressure and 
shock waves first form on top of the mis- 
sile at “approaching sonic speeds.” This 
shock wave causes difficulty in steering, 
for it creates unpredictable forces on the 
control surfaces which are often ren- 
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dered useless, at least for the moment. 
That is the reason for getting the missile 
on through the transsonic speeds in a 
hurry. If we don’t we might lose control 
of it entirely, or the control surfaces may 
get damaged. At the higher (the super- 
sonic) speeds, the shock waves behave in 
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Figure 5. Airfoil Planforms 
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a regular manner, more favorable for 
control and stability. 

When missiles travel at supersonic 
speeds, there is a tremendous rise in 
temperature on the outside of the missile. 
A moving missile has a stagnant layer of 
air all around it known as a boundary 
layer, air that sticks to the missile because 
of viscosity. This layer of dead air gets 
so extremely hot that it may melt the 
“skin” or surface of the missile if the 
missile gets moving fast enough! This is 
why a meteorite entering the atmosphere 
will melt. Its boundary layer of air 
reaches temperatures of thousands of de- 
grees. For a missile traveling at twice 
the speed of sound (at a Mach number 
of two) the outside skin temperature 
is about 475 degrees Fahrenheit—hot 
enough to melt lead. 


Missile Configurations 


HE shape of the wings and tail sur- 
faces of each missile is different, al- 
though a general pattern is usually 


Figure 6. Control Surfaces 


followed. Figure 4 shows the different 
types of airfoils or profile views of typical 
wing and tail sections. Notice that the 
supersonic airfoils have sharp leading 
(front) edges whereas the subsonic one 
has a blunt leading edge. This difference 
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is necessary because of the shock waves 
that always occur in supersonic flight. 

Top views of airfoils or airfoil plan 
forms are shown in figure 5. The swept- 
back wing on one of the missiles shown 
enables it to get up closer to the speed of 
sound without any shock wave occurring 
than it could with a straight wing. Many 
of our present high-performance aircraft 
have that wing shape for the same 
reason. 


Control Surfaces 


The basic control surfaces are pictured 
in figure 6. They look much like those 
of a conventional aircraft. They give 
the missile its flight “attitudes” (figure 
7). These are called pitch or elevator 
control, yaw or rudder control, and roll 
or aileron control. Many combinations 
of these basic control surfaces are used 
for present day missiles. 

A movement of one of these surfaces 
causes a pressure difference to exist on 
its surface and exert a lift force to steer 
the missile. Figure 8 shows how a down- 
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Figure 7. Flight Attitude 








ward deflection will cause the air to flow 
faster over the top with a decreased pres 
sure. The higher pressure on the bottom 
gives a force in the up direction, and the 
combination of the two pressure forces is, 
of course, lift. If lift is exerted on the 
tail, the missile will be tipped nose down 
and start diving. If the left aileron is 
turned up and the right one down, an 
unbalanced lift is created which makes 
the missile roll. 

Different arrangements of the steering 
controls have been used. The German 
V-2 rocket-propelled missile had the 
shape shown in figure 9, with all its 
steering and lift surfaces to the rear. The 
forward or “Canard” type of controls 
are also used extensively on some of the 
present missiles. 


‘OR proper control of flight, stability is 
also important. Just as a ship must be 
properly balanced to navigate, so must a 
missile have the proper distribution of 


aerodynamic forces and weight to under- 
take any type of maneuvers in the air. 
The problem is much more critical with 
a missile since it travels at such tremen- 
dous speeds—two miles in five seconds, 
sometimes. During this very short time 
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Figure 8. Control of Flight 








it may have to make steep turns, and this 
puts enormous stresses on the structure. 
The main point here is that the center 
of gravity of the missile must always be 
ahead of the center of pressure (the cen- 
ter of the total lift force) as shown in 
figure 9. 


HIS, in brief, is how and why guided 

missiles fly. When a guided missile is 
called upon to perform violent maneu- 
vers the control surfaces must take hold 
in a fraction of a second and slew the 
“bird” around to head it toward the tar- 
get. Pressure forces are created to exert 
a lift that turns the missile. The surfaces 
on which these forces act are like those 
of conventional aircraft with certain 
modifications. The biggest problem of 
aerodynamical control comes in the trans- 
sonic speed zone when shock waves first 
start to form. These cause tremendous 
forces to buffet the control surfaces, with 
lack of control and often damage to 
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CENTER OF GRAVITY MUST BE FORWARD OF CENTER OF PRESSURE 


Figure 9. Stability 








them. But in the supersonic speed zone, 
the shock waves behave in a regular pat- 
tern and we are able to design control 
surfaces that operate effectively. 

The next article in this series will 
cover guided-missile propulsion. 
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PICTURE REPORT: 
Exercise Longhorn 


A pretty Wac aimed soft 
words at the Aggressors, per- 
suading them to surrender. 


Tanks and infantry of the 
3)st Division move up to 
meet an Aggressor threat. 


The lst Armored Division CG, Major General Bruce C. Clarke, 
explains bis tactical situation to the Secretary of the Army. 








of aes as 
Aggressor forces study a map in front of a tank and stand guard in 
front of the Lampasas Courthouse which they captured early. 
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Tanks deploy against an Aggressor force during the final offensive in which the 1st Armored Division 
drove through the enemy and linked up with a combat team air-dropped bebind Aggressor lines. 





Aggressor machine gunners cover A SP 105mm howitzer of the 1st Armored Division gives 
an assault by their riflemen. fire support to the thrusts of the tank-infantry teams. 





An H-19 belicopter comes in to a 
landing to pick up a squad of 
infantrymen and fly them to a 
critical point in the front lines. 





NIGHT VISION IN GROUND COMBAT 


Here's how your eyes work at night and what you can do to see better in darkness 


Lieutenant Colonel Spurgeon H. Neel, Jr. 


ISION is the most important of the 


hive phys cal senses to the combat sol 


dier. An enemy must be seen before he 


can be engaged effectively. The most 
powerful and efhicient individual weapon 
is of little value unless the soldier frirg 
ind aim his 


it is able to see his target 


piece Modern electronic devices, which 
have proven so effective in high-altitude, 
all-weather bombing, and in directing 
vunterbattery fire, have in no way mini 
mized the importance of visual acuity to 
the with an 


The most reliable sources of “in 


infantryman im = contact 


enemy 


telligence” for the infantryman are his 


own two eves. Alert use of the ears may 


reveal the general presence of an enemy, 


but only the eyes will pin-point him 


sufficiently to permit his destruction 
Night Oper 
creasim ly mor 


itions are becoming in 


frequent and important 


his nation, with relative air superiority, 


faces an enemy with numerically supe 


rior ground forces. The enemy often 


launches his major attac ks or minor raids 


by night. Night vision is quite different 


from day vision and the American sol 


dier is none too prohcient in its use 
is blessed with incandes 


lightin ble 


drives tin 


From birth he 
cent works, plays, and 


ht in almost daylight condi 





LiguTeNANT CoLtonet Spurceon H 
Nest, Jn., Medical Corps, is a student at 
the Command and General Staff Col 
lege. He is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee medical school and a Senior 
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| le does not like the dark, avoids 
it whenever possible, and, when forced 


tions 


to work in the dark, loses a degree of 
his confidence and efficiency. ‘I he initial 
psychological and military successes of 
enemy night operations in Korea indi 
cate immediate corrective action 

Ihe Air Force has long recognized 
the importance of night vision. Air Force 
medical personnel have established the 
fundamental principles of night vision, 
ind evolved accurate tests of vision. I 
im indebted to Colonel Victor A. Byrnes, 
USAF (MC 


information which follows. 


for much of the technical 


HEN an object is viewed, the lens 

system of the eve projects an image 
upon the retina in the same way a camera 
projects an image upon its film. When 
light falls upon the sensitive nerve end 
Ings of the retina, electrical impulses 
are generated and relayed to the brain, 
where they are interpreted as visual im 
The visual capabilities of the 
human eye depend upon both kinds of 


ve 
ages. 


light striking the retina, and the sensi 
tivity of the nerve endings in the retina. 
Visible light is that portion of the energy 
spectrum falling between wave length 
400 millimicrons (blue) and wave 
length 700 millimicrons (red). A milli 
micron is one-millionth of a millimeter. 
The retina contains two types of light 
sensitive nerve endings called “rods” and 
Visual acuity (the ability to 
distinguish size and shape) depends 
upon the number of light-sensitive, end 


“cones. 


organs per nerve fiber. There is only 
one cone per nerve fiber, whereas there 
may be five or six rods. The ratio of rods 
per nerve fiber permits less visual acuity, 
but requires much less illumination tor 
stimulation. Rods are much more sensi- 
tive to motion than are cones. Cones 
perceive all wave lengths of the visible 
spectrum and are capable of distinguish- 
ing colors. Rods, on the other hand, de- 
tect colors only as shades of gray, and are 
not stimulated at all by wave lengths 
beyond 600 millimicrons (the dark red 
part of the spectrum). All areas of the 
retina are not alike in their reaction ta 
light. 

\ very small central area of the retina 
contains only This area is re- 
sponsible for maximum visual illumina- 
tion. This area, also known as the “focal 
spot,” is the area with which you read, 
and upon which you focus objects in 
your direct line of vision. It permits 


cones. 


so-called “central vision,” useful only in 
daylight, or the brightest of moonlight. 

The rest of the retina, around the 
focal spot, contains mostly rods, with a 
few scattered cones. It has a less acute 
visual reception but is extremely sensi- 
tive to motion. This is the “corner-of- 
the-eye” area which readily detects ob- 
jects moving into the field of vision. It 
does not distinguish colors, but sees them 
all as varying shades of gray. This area 
functions in very low illumination, and 
gives us the socalled “peripheral vi- 
sion,” useful under both by day and 
night. 
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The human eye is thus an eye within 
an eye. Central vision requires light of 
one-tthousandth (0.001) foot-candle in- 
tensity or greater. Bright moonlight has 
an intensity of about two-hundredth 
(0.02) foot-candle, or twenty times 
greater. So in light less intense than 
bright moonlight, there is no central 
vision and no ability to distinguish color. 
But peripheral vision requires only one- 
thousandth as much illumination as cen- 
tral vision, or about one-millionth 
(0.000001) foot-candle as compared to 
one-thousandth. 


N a dark starlit night you can see 

with the peripheral area only. This 
explains why a soldier may complain that 
he was able to pick up an object, only 
to have it disappear when he looked 
right at it. To keep an object in sight 
at night, you have to keep its image on 
the peripheral portion of the retina by 


looking away from it at an angle of ten 
to fifteen degrees. When in doubt, you 
can determine which type of vision you 
are using by noting whether or not you 
can distinguish colors. If you can, then 
If colors 
appear only as shades of gray, the pe- 


central vision is being used. 


ripheral vision is functioning. 

Dark adaptation 1S the process by 
which the eve adjusts for maximum efh 
You com 
monly experience it when you enter a 
movie. 
of allowing an 


ciency in low illumination. 
The process is essentially one 
accumulation of the 
chemical substances required in the con- 
version of light energy into electrical 
nerve impulses. These substances are 
derived in the body from vitamin A and 
are called “visual violet” (cones) and 
“visual purple” (rods). The central por- 
tion of the retina dark-adapts in about 
eight minutes, but this part is of little 
value in true night vision when illumina 
tion is greatly reduced. The peripheral 
area takes about thirty minutes to dark- 
adapt, although further slight improve- 
ment in adjustment continues for about 
two days. 
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It is of great practical importance that 
the peripheral area of the retina is in- 
sensitive to dark red light (600 millimi- 
crons or longer) and is not perceived at 
all, not even as a shade of gray. So if 
only dark red light is permitted to strike 
the retina, dark-adaptation goes on just as 
if there were no light at all. By wearing 
dark red goggles, troop leaders can con- 
tinue to work in lighted command posts 
while the peripheral areas of their eyes 
are dark-adapting. This is much more 
convenient than sitting and waiting help- 
lessly in the dark for thirty minutes. 
Table I, adapted from Colonel Byrnes, 
shows the characteristics important to 
tactical night vision. 

Dark-adaptation is an independent 
process in each eye. It develops slowly 
in the dark, but is quickly lost in the 
light. Dark-adaptations depends on ade- 
quate amounts of vitamins A, B and C in 
the diet, and is cut down by fatigue, ex- 


cessive alcohol or tobacco, increasing age, 
and poor condition. 

Fatigue, the constant lot of the combat 
soldier, reduces his night vision. Night 
operations of all kinds are associated with 
much emotional tension, often as tiring 
as physical strain. Adequate rest, includ 
ing the use of the foxhole “buddy” sys- 
tem, and frequent rotation to quieter sec 
tors, pays huge dividends in combat efh 
ciency and lives saved. Physical fitness 
improves night vision along with other 
physiological processes. Drugs are of no 
value, except that they may temporarily 
increase the degree of mental alertness 
and power of attention. They must not 
be depended upon. 

Excessive alcohol or tobacco both im 
pair night vision. The mental tension 
of night combat may tend to increase 
the use of both. Their control is a mat 
ter of education, “self-discipline,” and 
rotation. Impairment from alcohol and 
tobacco is accumulative and prolonged, 
so that their use in the period before a 
night operation will be just as deleterious 
as their use during the operation itself. 
Men over forty have a significant de 


crease in the acuity of night vision. 

True night blindness (nyctalopia) is 
very rare among military personnel. No 
given race or nationality has a better 
potential for night vision than any other. 
During World War II, it was found that 
Negro soldiers seemed to be able to see 
better at night than white soldiers. This 
is not due to any organic difference, but 
rather to the fact that Negro personnel, 
often from rural areas, learned to use 
their eyes at night. Men from the coun- 
try possess better night vision than city 
men because they have used their eyes 
more in the dark. The advantage of our 
Communist adversaries on this point is 
obvious. 


poor night vision is more often due 
to lack of training and experience 
than any deficiency. The Air Force has 
long conducted an intensive program of 
night vision testing. Emphasis has re- 
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cently shifted from the elimination of | 
those with deficient night vision to selec- 
tion of men who need more training. 

[he three standard night vision tests 
in use by the Air Force today are: the 
USAF Eastman Night Vision Tester; 
the School of Aviation Medicine Port 
able Night Vision Tester; and the Ra- 
dium Plaque Night Vision Tester. All 
of these tests give an accurate evaluation 
of the ability to see in the dark. They 
all utilize stationary target objects, which 
do not give the eye the advantage of its 
sensitivity to motion. Being able to see 
an object is one thing, but identifying 
it is just as important. The only good 
test for the combat soldier is a test of 
his ability to use his eyes in tactical 
blackout conditions. The Air Force real- 
izes this and is perfecting a test utilizing 
the silhouette of a plane moving across 
a dimly illuminated background. 

The Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, is using a most practical dem- 
onstration of night vision; a skyline 
topped by objects including tents, tanks, 
vehicles, and troops. This skyline is ex- 
posed to the students under varying 
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degrees of illumination, and they are 
asked to identify what they see 

It is of little value to test the night 
vision of driver applicants under Zone of 
the Interior conditions. Night vision is 
not used when headlights are on. At 
night, where the driver looks is more im 
portant than any acuity of night vision. 
The brightness of headlights is sufhcient 
to destroy any night vision as fast as it 
builds up Thus it is not necessary to in 
corporate any test for night vision when 
screening driver applic ants; but black-out 
driving must be included in any training 


program for tactical drivers 


HE principles and technique of night 

vision can be mastered only by inten 
sive realistic held training at night. Class 
room presentations are a beginning, but 
must be followed by putting the soldier 
in the field, in the dark, and requiring 
him to perform his normal duties. At the 
same time, night training will accustom 
As he be 


comes more confident in the dark, his 


the soldier, psychologically 


skill and assurance increase, and he be 
The fact that one 
third of all training 1s now conducted 
at night reflects the importance of night 


comes more efhcient 


vision in Korea. The psychological haz 
ard of night operations cannot be over 
emphasized, but it can be minimized by 
continuous night training. 

The American soldier, despite his dis 
like for working or fighting in the dark, 
must master the principles and techni 
ques of it. He must understand that in 
the dark there is a central blind spot in 
both eyes, and that to see an object, he 
must not look directly at it, but above or 
below it, or off to one side. 

This takes considerable practice. The 
eyes should not be held in a fixed posi 
tion at night. The eyes are more apt to 
pick up objects if a roving or “scan 
ning” gaze is used. If a soldier is caught 
in the light of a flare or searchlight he 
should fall to the ground and close both 
eyes. It requires a full second for the 
eyes to lose their dark-adaptation. If 
forced to use light, one eye should be 
kept closed, to take advantage of the in 
dependent dark adaptation process. 

Objects do not look the same at night 
\t night they may be seen only by con 
trast, i. e., by the tact that they are either 
lighter or darker than their surroundings. 
Outlines are likely to be indistinct. Color 
is not seen at all and is of no help in 
Size 


’ 
Rod vision is not sensi 


identifving objects. becomes of 
great Importance 
tive enough to pick up small objects. 
Combat soldiers must familiarize them 
selves with the appearance of their own 
and enemy equipment at night. Ignot 
ance Is a poor excuse for mistaking an 
enemy tank for a friendly one. Patrols 
should remain low and attempt to sil 
houette the enemy against the skyline or 
other contrasting bac kground. 

The eves must be dark adapted for a 
minimum of thirty minutes before any 


night mission. The soldier in a foxhole 
accomplishes this easily with the onset 
of darkness, but his leaders face an en- 
tirely different problem. Final briefings 
are often held in blacked-out command 
posts in relatively bright light. Officers 
come out from them entirely night-blind, 
and must wait thirty minutes before their 
night vision becomes operational. If they 
become impatient and begin their mis- 
sion without full night vision, the results 
can be disastrous. This may be obviated 
by wearing dark red goggles for thirty 
minutes before going into the darkness, 
but red goggles must never be worn by 
men driving vehicles, not even when ap- 
proaching a blacked-out area, because 
they eliminate all peripheral vision, and 
leave the driver with only a small island 
of vision straight ahead in a sea of blind 
ness. Pedestrians, obstacles, and other 
trathe approaching from the side will not 
be seen and serious accidents may follow. 
Red goggles are only for those who wish 


to use their central vision while prepar 


ing or maintaining their peripheral 


vision 


ABLE IL lists ten simple rules for effec 

tive night vision. Each combat infan 
trvman should be just as familiar with 
them as with his General Orders. 

\ny discussion of night vision should 
consider the problem of black-out light 
ing. A dim light is occasionally required 
in night combat situations for map 
checks, reading messages and checking 
equipment. The light selected should in- 
terfere least with subsequent night vision 
and should be least visible to the enemy. 
One eve should be kept closed when 
using light so as to retain its full night 
adaptation. Detailed prior planning and 
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complete familiarity with equipment will 
preclude frequent need for light. 

When dark-adapted, the peripheral 
area of the eye 1S most sensitive to blue 
light and least sensitive to red light. Blue 
light can be seen ten times as far away 
as red light. Red light is the best type to 
use at night under tactical conditions. 
White light is next best, and blue light 
is the poorest. Fluorescent light sources, 
if used to any great extent, produce a 
fluorescence of the lens of the eye, and 
leave the impression that the soldier is 
surrounded by a sea of fog. This does no 
harm to the eye but is disconcerting in 
night operations. It should be remem- 


bered that, if a red light source is being 
used, red markings on a map may be in- 
visible. 


ESEARCH and development agencies 

are making every effort to turn night 
into day through the use of brilliant 
searchlights, flares, and “artificial moon 
light.” This is the typically American ap- 
proach to the problem of night vision. Ef- 
fective as these efforts may be, there is no 
substitute for efficient night vision to the 
combat infantryman involved in a fluid 
war full of infiltration and uncertainties. 
Pre-combat training must parallel and 
keep pace with the reality of current 
combat operations. The combat soldier 
must be taught to operate in the dark and 
overcome his distrust of it. Through 
training he must achieve a proficiency in 
night vision sufhcient to overcome the 
present natural advantage of the enemy 
in that field. New wars will be won at 
night. 
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The fire power of a Patton tank is directed on a target that’s holding up an infantry pleteoas 


ARMOR IN KOREA 


Infantry-Tank Team 





Lieutenant Colonel Carroll McFalls, Jr. 


ORMALLY the infantry-tank 
team in the Ist Cavalry Division 
in Korea was composed of a com 
pany of tanks and a regiment of in 
fantry. Smaller teams were made up 
of a battalion of infantry and a pla- 
toon of tanks. Occasionally, one or 
more platoons of tanks were com 
bined with a rifle company for spe- 
cial missions. 
This method of organization gave 
us a chance to create a large number 





LireuTeNant Coronet Carroiit Mc 
Fauts, Jr., Armor, commanded the 
70th Tank Battalion, Ist Cavalry 
Division, in Korea. He enlisted in 
the Army in 1937, was commis 
sioned in 1942, and integrated into 
the Regular Army in 1947. During 
the Second World War he served in 
the 3d Infantry Division as an in 
fantry platoon leader and company 
commander and as a battalion and 
regimental operations officer. For 
two years after the war he was an 
instructor in the Tactical Depart 
ment of The Infantry School. 


of infantry-tank combinations and 
have a platoon of tanks in reserve for 
each regiment. It did not, however, 
give us an adequate reserve tank 
unit under division control. A small 
combined arms team consisting of 
the reconnaissance platoon and the 
battalion headquarters tank section 
was available for emergencies, but it 
could hardly be considered adequate 
for regular use as a reserve force. 
The organization of infantry 
tanks would be improved if a sepa 
rate armored battalion attached to a 
division which had no organic tanks 
had four line companies instead of 
three. This, of course, is the way the 
medium tank battalions of an ar 
mored division are organized. The 
four companies would give the divi 
sion a tank company in reserve. 
Chere would also be a reserve pla 
toon for each regiment, though 
with a strong division reserve a regi 
mental reserve might not be neces 
sary. There would still be a maxi 
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mum number of infantry-tank teams, 
and front-line tank companies or pla 
toons could be relieved for maintenance 
or rehabilitation when necessary 

If suc h ac h ine were made in the or 
ganization of the infantry division it 
would be unnecessary to include a tank 
battalion and three regimental tank com 
panies when an infantry division is com 
action mn suc h 


mitted to countries as 
Korea the 


number of tanks which can be employed 


where terrain restricts 


usefully. The tendency of division com 
manders has been to use their regimental 
tank companies continuously and to rele 
gate the tank battalion to blocking and 
special missions. One tank battalion as 
signed to an infantry division in Korea 
was concentrated (except for some minor 
patrol actions) in an assembly area for 
training all last summer. This was at a 
time when the division had not received 
re place ments for lost tanks and had every 


tank 


committed to action 


available from the organic units 


‘Tactics 


[' has been interesting to observe that 
the 


best results with infantry-tank 
teams have been obtained by command 
ers who have a thorough knowledge of 
tanks and armor units However, there 


have been times when outstanding in 


{ intry tank operations have resulted even’ 


though the team commander wasn't fully 
conversant with armor 

The Korean campaigns show clearly 
that the average infantry officer does not 
understand how to use tanks to the best 
effect 
pacities and limits of armor 


Hle does not understand the ca 
The logisti 
cal support necessary to keep even a pla 
toon of tanks going usually astounds 
him. This is hard to understand since 
both the Infantry and Armored Schools 
have very good courses on the subject. 
Some difficulty has been experienced 
with armor officers, especially the junior 
ones who are deficient in their knowl 
But since they usually 
operate under an infantry commander 


edge of armor 


these deficiencies have not had a marked 
operations, The 
knowledge of infantry tactics possessed 


effect upon specific 


by senior armor officers is generally excel 
lent 
commanded infantry formations and ac 


Some senior armor officers have 


tions with great success 

These comments are not intended to 
debunk but to 
point out the need for increasing intan 


infantry commanders, 
try officers’ understanding of armor. Per 
haps we should detail all junior infantry 
officers to a tank unit for a six-month 
tour. This would give them an apprecia 


tion of armor and the great logistical ef 


fort required to keep armor going in 
combat. 

During an attack the infantry-tank 
team was usually assigned a terrain ob 
jective with orders to seize it and prepare 
to defend it from enemy counterattack. 
At times the team would be given the 
mission of destroying enemy troops and 
matériel without occupying a terrain ob 
jective. Such a mission is similar to a re 
inforced combat patrol. 

lhe basic concept is that the tank is 
an accompanying gun and lends close-in 
direct fire support. The usual method of 
operation is for the tanks to advance to a 
point from which they can deliver direct 
fire, while the infantry maneuvers under 
their cover to assault the objective. As 
soon as their fire is masked, some of the 
tanks move to the captured objective; the 
remaining cover the advancing tanks and 
support friendly infantry on the objec 


The natural reluctance of the infantry 
man to close in on cannon bursts can be 
overcome by training. Until the infantry 
does willingly advance close to such 
bursts it will not get the full benefit of 
tank-gun fire. 

We have found that infantry can ad 
vance as close as within 25 yards of tank 
cannon bursts of HE, fuze delay. When 
tanks are engaging bunker embrasures or 
similar targets, the infantry can safely ad- 
vance to within a few feet of the target. 
On occasions when infantry has been 
reluctant to advance, we have learned to 
fire HE until the infantry is within 
seventy-five yards or so of the objective. 
They then change to APC until only the 
last few feet remain between the infantry 
and the objective. This technique has 
worked with reasonable success, and 
has partially overcome the fear of close 
bursts. After a few such experiences 


Thanks to obliging tankers these doughfeet got across a Korean river without getting their feet wet. 


tive. Often in Korea the movement of 
tanks toa captured point is time-consum 
ing because of the nature of the terrain. 
Many times it has been necessary to use 
engineers to prepare the way. 
Infantrymen who are not combat-wise 
are usually reluctant to advance close to 
tank-gun shell bursts. No soldier in his 
right mind wants to walk into a burst 
from his own artillery, but there is a dif- 
ference between artillery and tank can 
non fire. Artillery guns deliver indirect 
zone or area fire where pin-point accu 
racy is not usually required. Tank can 
nons, on the other hand, deliver direct 
point fire—aimed fire for each round. 


infantry learns to rely on the pin-point 
accuracy of tank fire, and HE, fuze de- 
lay, is used throughout the attack. 


Communications 


JMMAND of the infantry-tank team, 

except for task force operations, is 
given to the infantry commander whose 
unit forms the major portion of the team. 
This is correct, since the mission is nor 
mally an infantry mission. The team 
commander exercises control of tank ac- 
tions through the tank unit commander, 
who has direct command of the tanks. 
Orders are relayed over the infantry com- 
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mander’s SCR-300 and the tank unit 
commander's AN/VRC-3. Most failures 
and misfortunes can be attributed to this 
system. 

The fault does not lie with the radios 
themselves, for they give satisfactory 
service when properly maintained. The 
fault lies with the tendency of the infan- 
try commander to include the tank com- 
mander in his infantry net. This serves 
only to add to the burden of an already 
overcrowded net and to delay more vital 
trafic. The loader of the commander's 
tank, in addition to his other and pri- 
mary function, monitors the AN/VRC-3. 
It is difficult for him to pick out the sign 
of his own unit from the continuous 
stream of traffic that exists between the 
infantry commander and his subordinate 
units. The problem is magnified when 
the loader is busy loading. 

The AN/VRC-3 has the same number 


of channels as the SCR-300, and the 
tank unit commander uses his radio 
solely for communication with the in- 
fantry. Communications between the 
team commander and the tank unit com- 
mander would be greatly facilitated if 
the team commander would designate a 
separate channel for infantry tank com- 
munications. Not only would this chan- 
nel be free of other traffic, but the tank 
loader would know that any voice he 
heard over the channel would be the 
voice of the infantry commander want- 
ing to speak to the tank leader. 
Communication between the foot- 
slogger and individual tanks has been 
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poor. This is because tank leaders haven't 
explained the methods of communica 
tion that are available. Many times 
infantrymen have climbed up on tanks 
under fire in order to talk to the tank 
commander. They did not know about 
the interphone on the back of the tank 
that is intended for just this purpose. 
No tank unit commander should go into 
combat without first assuring himself 
that the infantrymen know how to com 
municate with each of his tanks. It is 
his responsibility to inform them. 


Reconnaissance 


INT reconnaissance is necessary. 

That fact is taught and re-taught by 
the Infantry and Armored Schools and is 
expounded in the manuals. And yet the 
practice is widely ignored by both infan- 
try and armor commanders. A joint re 
connaissance, by map and over the 
ground, is vital to the success of any 
infantry-tank team mission. Both com 
manders, either jointly or separately, 
must look over the projected area of op 
erations. They must tell each other what 
effect the ground and enemy dispositions 
will have on their own actions. Only 
through such thorough reconnoitering 
can the team commander evolve a plan 
that will get the best use out of both in 
fantry and armor. 


Patrols 


NFANTRY-TANK team combat pa 
trols are widely used in Korea. They 
usually consist of a reinforced infantry 
company, plus a platoon of tanks. Such 
patrols have inflicted damaging losses of 
personnel and equipment on the enemy. 
The tactics such patrols use are essen 
tially the same as the tactics used by the 
team in an attack, the chief differences 
being the flanks of the patrol are exposed 
and the patrol returns to its lines. 
Routine, continuous infantry-tank pa- 
trols in the same general area are not ad- 
visable. Larger tank losses from enemy 
counteraction occur and usually only 
negative results are obtained. Routes of 
approach for armor in Korea are re- 
stricted, and once tanks move into an 
area under enemy control you can be 
sure that the routes will be mined or 
otherwise prepared for antitank defense. 
This danger must be considered and the 
probable results evaluated before engag 
ing in continuous patrolling in any sec- 
tor. If the probable results will outweigh 
the possible loss of armor, the patrol 
should be sent out. If not, it may be pos 
sible to place the tanks where they can 
support the patrol by direct fire. 


If a particular route of approach into 


enemy lines is believed passable to armor 
and if it is intended that this route will 
be used for a later attack, infantry-tank 
patrols should not operate in the area. 
They would alert the enemy and cer- 
tainly measures would be taken to deny 
passage to armor. If the route must be 
reconnoitered, it should be done by a 
foot patrol. 
Logistics 

URRENT regulations delegate the re- 

sponsibility for resupply of the entire 
infantry-tank team to the team com- 
mander. This usually means the infan- 
try commander. 

Although thus technically responsible, 
the infantry commander has never dis 
charged -this responsibility in the cam- 
paigns in Korea. Instead, the tank bat- 
talion headquarters has planned and op- 
erated the resupply system for the line 
companies attached to infantry regi- 
ments, and the tank companies have 
followed the same practice for tank pla- 
toons which were attached to infantry 
battalions. Infantry regiments are not 
equipped to furnish the volume of logis- 
tical support needed by the tank unit so 
it would be logical if the infantry team 
leader were not charged with this duty at 
all. It belongs to the tank commander. 

Tank units are normally resupplied by 
loaded trucks dispatched to the = cover 
position behind their location on the 
front line. Often it is necessary to move 
tanks from their positions on ridge lines 
to trucks in the valley below. When this 
is necessary, the tanks are generally re- 
supplied by sections so that the infantry 
will have constant tank support. Some- 
times though it is necessary to supply 
tanks while they are in position, either 
by truck or by carrying parties. This 
method takes time and manpower and 
is seldom used. 

As stated earlier, the volume of logisti- 
cal support required to sustain a tank 
unit amazes the uninitiated. During a 
limited attack conducted over a period 
of sixteen days in the fall of 1951, the 
average weight of resupply needed to 
sustain one rifle platoon, including mor- 
tar support, for one day was 442 pounds. 
The average daily weight of resupply for 
the same period for one tank platoon 
amounted to 3,800 pounds—roughly nine 
times as much as the infantry require- 
ments. 

In the rugged terrain of Korea, logis- 
tical considerations dictate infantry-tank 
tactics to a marked degree. All infantry 
unit commanders should be aware of this 
for the large number of tanks organic to 
the modern infantry division make use of 
the infantry-tank team SOP. 
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The members of our military mis- 


sion to Turkey have become the 


TURKS’ FRIENDS 


Lieutenant Colonel Russell O. Fudge 


Hi white star ind crescent on the red 

shoulder patch of 5,000 swarthy men 
of the first United Nations’ Army iden 
ties our Turkish allies on the Korean 
front. Their hardiness and valor, appat 
ent immunity to pain, even their special 
issue of pork-free C rations, have all been 
\merican troops in 
soldiers like what 


favorably noted by 
Korea. Many U.S 
they hear about the Turkish soldiers and 
want to know more about them 

1 am an American advisor to a Turkish 
infantry division in training only a few 
Soviet frontier. What | 
Turkish soldiers matches 


miles from the 
have seen of 
the general impression. They're good 
fighting men. The Turkish Army needs 
mode mizing ind the soldiers have a long 
way to go before they'll be as adept in 
handling modern weapons and mac hines 
as our soldiers. But the basic qualities 
they're physically strong; their fortitude 
Is UNqUesuONnC d; they are eager to learn 
and quick ibout it, too 

More than a year ago the Turkish 
General Statl agreed with Major Gen 
eral William Hl. Arnold, Chief of the 
Joint American Military Mission for Aid 
to Turkey, that it would be desirable to 
intensify the Turkish 
units by placing American advisors right 


battle re idiness ot 


Lisurenant Coronet Russece O. Fupner 
Infantry, is chief of an infantry division 
training team in Turkey. He is a gradu 
ate of the C&GS School, Infantry School 
advanced course, and earned his MA in 
Public Administration at George Wash 
ington University. During the Second 
World War he served as a staff ofhcer in 
the 20th Armored Division, in the Cen 
tral Pacific theater, and as an instructor 
at the Armored Force Schoo! 


with the Turkish units in their training 
The agreement was not reached 
in a few days, for Turkey had bitter 
memories of the pre-World War I Ger 
man military mission whose generals had 
practically assumed command of the 
Turkish Army. But after it was made 
clear that American advice was to be 
restricted to training problems, the first 
\merican Field Training teams began to 
arrive in Turkey. 


camps. 


These teams were sent to each corps, 
division and separate brigade of the 
lurkish Army. Each division team con 
sists of a team chief, three infantry ofh 
cers, one artillery officer, and five non 
commissioned ofhcers for administration, 
Teams 
are self-sufficient, each setting up its 


engineer, signal, and ordnance. 


quarters in the nearest village or town, 


and operating its own little mess, usually 
with civilian Turkish cooks. This is 
necessary because of the great difference 
in American and Turkish tastes in food. 

lhe division and brigade teams are un 
der the direct command of the chief of 
the American training team supporting 
the numbered Turkish army in the area. 
This chief has a staff of American spe 
cialists to advise on Army-wide training 
problems. 

Members of the training teams soon 
made professional and personal friend- 
ships with civilian Turks as well as sol- 
diers. This comradeship was easily 
established when we discovered that 
Americans and Turks have an identical 
sense of humor. This common touch has 
made the humorous anecdote a common 
method of explaining training situations. 


Bebind the camouflaged tin bats are Turkish signalmen operating U.S. field tele- 
phones during a problem. Looking on are the regimental CO and bis U.S. advisor. 








Only in some social customs have the 
to curb 
their usual casualness. The average Turk 
still keeps his women literally under 
wraps. Americans do not speak to women 
on the street, even though they may be 
wives of officers in whose homes they 


Americans found it necessary 


have been guests; their cameras are never 
aimed at Turkish matter 
how picturesque their costumes or how 
colorful their veils. At social affairs you 
don’t ask a Turkish woman for a dance. 
You wait for the husband or father to ask 
you to dance with her. 


women, no 


All this made it surprisingly easy for 
the American groups to become oriented. 
We fitted easily into the fabric of Turk- 
ish Army organization. The knowledge 
that the Turks are sincere friends, just as 
they are a fearless and tough foe, helped 
us. It also made us eager to give every bit 
of professional aid to these remarkable 
people. 

The mission of the training team is 
simple and important: to increase the ef 
fectiveness of the Turkish Army. Gen 
erally the teams concern themselves only 
with tactics and techniques involving the 
use of American aid equipment. Turks 
have fought Russians thirteen times in 
the past 250 years, so it is easy to concede 
that war is no stranger to the Turkish 
Army—nor is the potential enemy. 

During World War II, with 800,000 
men under arms, Turkey was an armed 
neutral. At Yalta and again at Potsdam, 
Soviet Russia demanded a share of the 
Dardanelles. For a few months in the 
spring of 1945, Soviet Russia denounced 
the 1925 nonaggression pact with Tur- 
key and demanded the cession of three 
eastern Turkish provinces and also joint 
defense bases on the Straits. Japan had 
not yet surrendered, and Greece was 
rocked by Communist uprisings, but 
Turkey, alone and with her back literally 
to the sea, flatly rejected the demands. 

Two years later when the American 
government offered help through the 
Truman Doctrine, Turkey accepted. Un 
like which needed economic 
help, Turkey was interested primarily in 
military aid. Of the 750 million dollars 
of American aid given Turkey in the last 
four years, two-thirds has been in Ameri- 
can arms, and a substantial amount of 
the remainder has been used for the im 
provement of the highway system be 
cause of its contribution to the defense 
of the country. 

When the moral commitment of the 
Trumen Doctrine is replaced by the legal 
agreement of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the NATO nations will 
find their right flank extended 2,000 
miles and protected by the biggest army 
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Greece, 


facing Russia today. With half the popu 
lation of France, Turkey maintains an 
army of nineteen divisions in addition to 
an Air Force and Navy. Some say the 
additional strength of Turkey and 
Greece will swing the balance of man 
power strength to the North Atlantic 
countries. 


URKEY maintains her army through 

universal military training. Every 20 
year-old serves two years, although he 
is legally liable for a three-year hitch. He 
is paid twenty-one cents a month in sal 
ary, a pittance that fills his simple needs. 
The Turkish Army does not have post 
exchanges, laundries, or movies and most 
military establishments are many miles 
from town—and without bus service. 

This wiry little asker (“Oscar” to his 
American buddy in Korea) is Turkey's 
greatest asset. He's the modern version 
of Suleiman’s “Terrible Turk” who was 
stopped at the gates of Vienna in the 
seventeenth century; fortunately, he’s 
facing east and north, rather than west 
this time. Clothes certainly don’t make 
the man, for the asker is without shoe 
polish, his clothes are ill-fitting, and as 
likely as not he needs a shave. He has to 
make two uniforms and two pairs of 
shoes last him a year. His clothes are 
never pressed, rarely clean, and frequent 
ly patched with novel color arrangements. 
Upkeep of his footwear is more difficult. 
Quite often he loses irreplaceable heels 


in the rocky mountains over which he 
trains, and if he isn't marching on the 
soles of his feet by the end of the year he 
is exceedingly lucky. 

The American teams praise the asker. 
He's in a class by himself. He has a lot 
of native intelligence, is eager to learn, 
and is cocky enough to make his spirit 
match his physical stamina. 

General Arnold has said: “This Turk 
is a good soldier, full of guts, determina 
tion, and hatred—not hatred of commu 
nism, which he doesn’t understand, but 
of Russians whom he knows. The Reds 
will never take Turkey as long as there 
is a Turkish soldier able to fight.” There 
are 400,000 of him under arms and hun- 
dreds of thousands of others in reserve. 


HIS alert young soldier needs arms 

and equipment, and it’s here that the 
U.S. comes in. The Turkish Army is 
rapidly being equipped with American 
weapons and equipment. In an infantry 
division, for instance, the artillery may 
be completely motorized with American 
equipment, the entire division has Amer 
ican radios and telephones, the engineer 
battalion has American construction 
equipment. U.S. trucks, jeeps, and ba 
zookas are standard everywhere. 

A few of the American team members 
are finding that their World War II ex 
perience is inadequate for their Turkish 
assignment. Some who have been as 
signed to horse cavalry divisions barely 


Under the watthful eye of the regimental commander and bis U.S. advisor, a 
Turkish soldier takes apart and reassembles a caliber .30 U.S. machine gun. 
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know which side of a horse to mount 
Soon 9,000 young and stubborn Ameri 
can mules are to be delivered to Turkey 

the orientation and training of which 
will presumably be a responsibility of 


Whoa! 


Language is the great obstacle 


their countrym 
The 
interpreters are hard-working and intel 
ligent but occasional boners give comedy 
relief 

Their 
training was itself a problem since few 


Each team has five interpreters 


Turks who could speak English had 
much military knowledge. Each team 
works differently, but they usually pair 
off an interpreter with a different spe 
cialist each day for training visits to the 


Normally, each 


with the chief 


units of the division 


team works as a unit, 


a division G2 for 


acting as American 
training methods and equipment, and 
reporting directly to the Turkish unit's 
chief of staff 


the team by the 


Projects may be assigned 
Turkish CG, but the 
team makes training suggestions. Since 
the Turkish Army has rapidly adopted 
the American general and special staff 
system and procedures at the division 
level, there is no conflict in command 
authority, tor the \mericans are consid 


ered additional staff othcers. 


A' first, primary emphasis was placed 
upon supply problems. Now the 
American supply system is better under 
stood. The army maneuvers in the fall 
of 1951 tested American logistical pro 
cedures successfully. Currently, there is 
emphasis, as in all modern armies, on 
maintenance 
Unit schools 


motive maintenance courses, are 


suc h as radio and auto 
success 
ful. But it takes time to pass an entire 
The Ord 
nance School, with American advisors on 


army through a few schools 


the faculty, trains approximately 1,000 
men each year 

All divisions conduct training instruc 
tion schools which are attended by key 
otheers 


These courses are taught by 


Americans and are designed to teach 
future teachers to teach. Every effort is 
made to keep American participation in 
instruction hidden, giving guidance’ trom 
behind the scenes rather than openly. 

In daily training, the Americans never 
make corrections directly. Errors or de 
called to the attention of 
We have 
American way is not 
\t his first 
US 


officer noticed that the men at a county 


hciencies are 
the unit commander or $3 
learned that the 
always the best Turkish way. 
visit to an engincer battalion, a 
fair station on the use of hand carpenter 
tools were trying to use the planes and 
saws with their heavy field packs on theit 
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backs and with their rifles clasped be 
tween their knees. 

“Don't you think your men would 
learn quicker if they didn’t have those 
packs and rifles in their way?” he asked 
the battalion commander and the gen 
eral's aide, both of whom were at his 
elbow. 

“Turkish army regulations specify that 
all training will be done with full field 
packs,” the battalion commander replied 
stiffly. 

The American said nothing but con 
tinued through the training stations. 
Suddenly a Turkish command 
shouted, the men formed, rifles and 
packs were stacked, and the men re 
assembled at their training stations. The 
urkish general had been informed by 
his aide of the remark of the American 
officer. In the Turkish Army, as in ours, 


was 


regulations can be applied with common 
sense, 

sut the most important fact about this 
incident is that neither the American nor 
any 


Turkish officer ever mentioned it 


again 


~ \TED instances are always dan 
gerous, for they might give an impres 
sion that is not a true reflection. The 
Turkish Army is good, a credit to the 
free world, but like any other organiza 
tion undergoing modernization, it needs 
help on the little things. That's where 
the aid of the American teams is most 


his and the man closest is in motion. 


rr 


The man on the far end bas thrown bis grenade, the center man bas just let g° of 


The instructor and the advisor loo 





valuable. Questions such as these pop 
up at all times: 

“We can’t make this mimeograph ma- 
chine work, Efendim.” 

“The label on this box calls it a water 
purification set; but there’s no manual 
with it. Perhaps your team .. .” 

“Efendim, the Ordnance Depot has 
not honored our parts requisition for 
these deadlined jeeps.” 

“I am planning a maneuver. Would 
you mind explaining the American am 
munition supply system?” 

“We think there's a part missing on 
our bazooka.” 

“L understand the Americans use mica 

acetate) to cover their maps?” 

“What is the difference between a 
Fire Direction Center and a Fire Support 
Coordination Center?” 

“We have a German-made automatic 
telephone switchboard, but it hasn't 
worked in two years.” 

[hese are typical questions, each one 
a challenge to the American to whom it 
is addressed. This makes our duty ex 
citing and stimulating. But we are con 
scious, too, of having been called “Grass 
Roots Ambassadors,” and that every word 
we say is taken as being representative of 
American thinking. We are professional 
soldiers, aware of the value of strong 
allies in today’s world. We do our best 
to help the bagey kneed, unshaven pri 
vate Turkish soldier for we have a genu 
ine admiration and deep liking for him. 


on. 
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UNIFORM HAZARDOUS PAY 


Part Two of Crisis in Courage 


Colonel Anthony Standish 


RESENT incentive pay for hazardous duty tries to predict 

which duties are going to be hazardous. All proposed legis- 
lation makes the same fatal error. For example, House of Rep- 
resentatives Bill 1753 would give extra monthly pay to troops 
in Korea “while actually engaged in combat” or “in direct sup- 
port of actual combat units.” The words themselves are a clue. 

As we saw in Part One, the combat rifleman’s “front” ex- 
tends from the last forward hill crest on out toward the enemy. 
lo him, every place to the rear of that is the rear echelon, a 
relatively peaceful area, even that part of it which is right 
behind him. At the instant he passes back across the exact line 
that marks the rear of his front, he experiences the greatest 
single increment of relief from apprehension of all such incre- 
ments if he were to keep right on back to Hometown, USA. 

If HR 1753 became a law, regulations would have to be 
published defining “while actually engaged in combat” and “in 
direct support of actual combat forces.” This would involve 
either passing the buck of the impossible interpretation of 
impossible regulations to the already overburdened combat 
officers, or else the inclusion of whole units or groups, many 
of whose personnel have little or no risk, in order to insure 
that the relatively few who do have risks get the money. 

Even in the zone of the real front, the risks of combat vary 
greatly. Woods, gullies, exposed areas, enemy fields of fire, 
are a few of many factors that constantly vary the risk. And 
for dozens of similar reasons you can’t draw any line anywhere 
farther back, point anywhere and say that everybody in this or 
that goose egg on the map shares even approximately the same 
degree of risk. Hence it is impossible for even the officers 
right at the front to determine for payroll purposes just who 
should and who should not be paid the monthly sums that 
HR 1753 proposes. And even the rifle battalion rotates its re 
serve rifle companies into the peaceful rear-echelon area, and 
on no time schedule but as the combat situation indicates. 

But even if all this were not true, there is another insur 
mountable obstacle to a fair application of HR 1753. It is a 
known fact that even among these front-line combat riflemen 
in Korea, an average of only a slight majority of them will fire 
their rifles in combat. 

And of the large minority of nonfiring riflemen, it is known 
that only a few will, in an attack, for example, participate fully 
in the final assault of a resisting enemy group. And it is also 
known that some of these nonfirers do not participate at all in 
any phase of an attack. 

Now it is senseless for anyone to get angry about this or try 
to hide the facts. Nonfighters have always been problems to 
armies. During World War II nonfighters were in the great 
majority. So, faced with the known problem of the known 
nonfighter, how can any regulations apply HR 1753 fairly to 
attacking rifle troops? 

If any rifle troops whose duties involve attacking are to be 
paid these monthly sums, then two choices are open. (1) 
Select certain units, e.g., rifle platoons, known to be attacking, 
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whose members should fire their rifles. But blanket payments 
insure equal reward to the malingerer and to the fighter. (2) 
Require the officers, or other observers, to select the men who 
fire and attack. This is unfair to the man who does fire and 
attack, but is not seen to, and such cases would be inevitable. 
The confusion of the battlefield precludes such a system from 
being anywhere near exact. 


UT surely the rifleman who does fire and attack should get 

the hazardous duty pay if anyone on earth is to get it! Is 
there no way to do it? Yes, there is. 

HR 1753 has the direct effect of extending the provisions 
of Section 204 of the “Career Compensation Act of 1949” to 
combat troops in Korea—but with one significant change, 
which we'll discuss in a moment. 

Boiled down, Section 204 headed INCENTIVE PAY— 
HAZARDOUS DUTY, says that “members of the uniformed 
services . . . shall . . . be entitled to receive incentive pay for 
the performance df hazardous Juty required by competent 
orders.” It lists the hazardous duties—those normal to (1) air 
flight crew members, (2) submariners, (3) air flight non-crew 
members, (4) glider troops, (5) paratroops, (6) contact with 
leprosy, (7) demolitions, (8) submarine escape training, and 
(9) deep sea and experimental diving training. 

Groups (3)-(9) get $100 monthly if commissioned and $50 
if enlisted. Groups (1) and (2) get extra monthly pay de 
pending on rank, ranging from $30 for the lowest enlisted 





grade on up to $210 for full colonels and Navy captains, and 
then dropping to $150 for generals and admirals. The rest of 
the section denies the extra pay to aviation cadets, precludes 
multiple payments, and authorizes the President to suspend all 
ot war 


incentive paymne nts in time 


Now, HIR 1753 actually proposes that the combat troops 
in Kore i be 


r nliste | >> 


idded to groups (3)-C9), commissioned $100, 
but drops the stipulation for the performance of 
hazardous duty re quire d by competent orders. Well knowing 
that a large number of Korea riflemen will not shoot their 
rifles, and well knowing that the principal combat duty of a 
rifleman is to shoot his rifle, and unwilling to propose that 
competent orders be issued telling any riflemen not to shoot 
their rifles, the framers of HR 1753 had to drop the “perform 
ince” provision 

\ll nine groups of Section 204 Call ten groups if HR 1753 
And 


get still higher payments. But should 


is idopted ive preferential treatment to the ofhicers 


flyers and submariner 
differences in status and rank, or in machine and medium, be 
the basis for s iling the rates 


HY was hazardous duty pay started in the first place? Be 
fore then everyone got basic pay, which was the primary 
The 
\lso, the 


hore important the duty, the higher the grade Hence in basic 


monetary incentive for the performance of all duties. 


more important the duty, the higher the basic pay 


pay there is a distinct, reasonable relation between pay and 
rack 


ind for example 


And all this time every uniformed service had its haz 
the hazards of Army musketry problems 
ind even the training of fractious remounts 

But eventually some duties were be lieved to be considerably 
riskier than any others and were selected into a separate cate 
gory. Starting with flying pay, the list of those selected grew 
until now it includes the nine groups set 


Thus degree of risk to 
life and limb was the reason for having 


out in Section 204 
iny incentive pay at all and was the very 
basis of hazardous duty pay. 

The first selection of Section 204 set up 
two categories: (1) the nine groups and 


2) everybody else. Then a second selec 


tion was made and « iteyory one was di 


vided into two classes: class one—groups | 
39. These two 
selections used, or tried to use, degree of 
But 


categories had been established and then 


and class two—groups 


risk in the selecting once the two 
all the risk takers were further divided into 
two classes, degree of risk was at once for 
gotten, A commission or lack of it became 
the standard for payments to the selected 
category. Degree of rank became the stand 
ard for still higher payments for the class 
selected from that category 

But everyone in category one has already 
in his basic pay been rewarded for his rank 

importance of duties—just like everyone 
else. Hence officers in 


category one are 


twice rewarded for their rank importance of duties and so 
are the pertinent enlisted grades in class one. But all class one 
ofheers from first lieutenant up get still higher payments 
than the rest of category one officers, and the scaling is based 
on rank only. Hence these flying and submarine officers are 
thrice rewarded for their rank Cimportance of duties 

And therein lies the real reason, often more bluntly con 


ceived and expressed, for the bitter resentment against what 
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actually is a false elite and a false super-elite. A captain of 
armor thinks it is just as important to the nation to ready a 
company of tankers for combat as to fly an airplane. Both the 
armor captain and an air force captain draw their basic pay 
which is the reward for grade—importance of duties. The 
tanker captain would not resent it at all if the flyer were paid 

extra risk money,” if there is an extra risk and the pay were 
In proportion to the extra risk. 

Possibly, a long time ago, “Aying pay” may have been in 
fluenced by the theory that the flyers’ duties were truly more 
important because they handled scarce, expensive and fragile 
machinery, and also that this put an unusually severe strain on 
the man at the controls. That the whole theory cannot stand 
the light of reason is obvious. This theory assumes that full 
colonels and Navy captains are the safest pilots—they are given 
the highest money incentive to get them to do the most flying. 
But Section 204 after calling this money “hazardous duty” 
pay, turns right around and gives the highest payments to the 
people whose hazard is the least. 


UT if this “machinery theory” was ever any good, what 

about today? Men are the “machines” that already Korea 
has shown to be in scarce supply and they will be our most 
critical shortage if we ever tangle with Russia. And who is at 
the controls of these “men-machines”? The infantry rifle com 
pany commander readies for war, and will direct in war, the 
combat activities of about 200 riflemen and other soldiers, 
more “men-machines” than any other captain in the uniformed 
services. And his combat job is the most complex and nerve 
wracking of all combat jobs. So this unselected captain be 
lieves, like the tanker captain, that his duties are just as serious 


and important to the nation as the flyers’ and submarine cap 


tains. To single out a class and award it a second and then a 
third extra monthly payment scaled only on 
rank has exactly the effect of stating that 
the duties of that class are far more impor 
tant than the duties of everyone else. 

Or the originators of Section 204 might 
have reasoned that flying is a young man’s 
game and the older the pilot the greater his 
risks; and, since rank and age generally in 
crease together, rank becomes a measure of 
the pilot's risk. This could apply if all 
planes were single-seaters, but not to crew 
served planes. If his increased age causes 
a greater risk to himself, then the pilot's 
increased age also causes a greater risk to 
his crew members. The extra monthly pay 
of the pilot does increase with his rank, 
but the extra pay of crew members remains 
the same regardless of their pilot's rank. 
So even among the super-elite, using de- 
gree of rank results in a still super super- 
elite. 

Many of the non-elite, over their beers, 
call flying pay “bribe money.” Their bitter 
resentment is understandable, but they 
are wrong. No enthusiastic flyer has to be 

bribed into the air. At half their basic pay, true pilots would 

still fight for fying time. But when the nonselected people call 
this incentive pay, “elite money” and “super-elite money, 
they are bitterly explicit. The framers of Section 204 admitted 
it by denying the money to the aviation cadet. He is taking 
the same risks as the trained pilot, probably greater risks. But 
he has not yet qualified for membership in the super-elite. By 
refusing the money to aviation cadets, Section 204 brazenly 
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admits that the payments are based solely on rank favoritism 
Degree of risk then, not degree of rank, is the only fair way 
of scaling hazardous duty pay. You should find, for example, 
in the flight pay of Section 204 such pay scales as “test pilot, 
fighter pilot, night fighter, jet pilot,” etc. And this puts the 
finger on Secton 204's unfairness to many people now draw- 
ing incentive pay. There are many junior grade officers and 
many enlisted grades whose present risks are far greater than 
those of most high ranking ofhcers, but 
whose monthly incentive pay is far 
less. 
And there will be younger people of 
enlisted and junior commissioned grades 
getting killed and crippled for life after 
having drawn only a small total amount 
of incentive pay. Whereas many high 
ranking officers are and will be retired 
after collecting tens of thousands of dol- 
lars of “hazardous duty pay” with never 
a scratch 
if a man has been sub- 
jected to hazards, but comes through un 
harmed, he is a man for his 
And in the process he has 
frequently acquired a salable skill and 
often a salable reputation. Nonmilitary people acquire such 
skills and reputations at great expense—but not to Uncle Sam. 


Furthermore, 


better 
experiences, 


THICALLY, if anybody owes anybody any money, those 
in the process of he quer. salable skills and reputations” 
should pay Uncle Sam, who at enormous expense to the 
American taxpayer, provides the costly machinery for the “ob 
taining” process, and the staggering sums for scattering multi- 
ple aids to aerial navigation all over the world that have 
reduced the “hazardous duty” to a point where it is acceptable 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public—who are not even members 
of the uniformed services. And when you consider that mili 
tary aircraft are routinely supplied from the taxpayers’ money 
with costly safety equipment that civilian air lines haven't the 
money to put on the planes the public rides in, you begin to 
wonder, “What ‘hazardous’ duty? Who owes whom what 
incentive money?” 

And when you look into it, you find that normally there 
isn’t any hazardous flying duty required by competent orders 
at all. By giving pilots their “green tickets,” that basic require- 
ment of Section 204 has been neatly side-stepped. Routinely, 
the green ticket pilot is not ordered to fly. He himself makes 
the decision and can even stop his plane en route if he decides 
the hazard is too risky. 

And the submariners also indulge in a neat interpretation. 
The only qualification for submarine incentive pay is assign- 
ment to a submarine crew. If the ship is ordered into dry dock 
for repairs, the Navy keeps right on paying the crew its “haz 
ardous duty pay,” knowing that competent orders have been 
issued that make performance of the hazardous duty impos 
sible. 

If the Air Force and Navy conscientiously believe that their 
Section 204 hazardous duty pay during peacetime is really 
deserved, and in proportion to the hazards, why do they not 
demand additional combat hazardous duty pay thus justified 
by the greatly increased hazards? 


ES, degree of risk is the only fair way. But even to attempt 
fairness on a monthly basis, we would have to get complete 


“past results” tables showing harm to life and limb of every 
different type of hazardous duty and use them to set up a scale 
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of monthly payments. That would be a tremendous task and 
the scale would only be sound for today. Next month the 
figures would be different for many reasons and they would 
continue to change. But the insurmountable obstacle to using 
“past results” prediction tables is that their data applies with 
exactness only to type groups. The insurance actuary then 
divides by the size of the group which sets a rate that he 
offers to individuals as a gamble. And that's exactly what 
Section 204 offers individuals now—a 
gamble with blood money. We can re- 
move the degradation of gambling with 
the individual's blood money by apply 
ing to him, not past results of risks to 
groups, but present results of risk to 
him. And this we know for sure. 
Regardless of whether a man’s duty is 
listed in Section 204, HR 1753, or no- 
where, if he becomes totally incapaci- 
tated as a result of his duty, the risk to 
that man has been 100 per cent, and the 
duty is equally as hazardous as any 
causing total incapacity. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether he is in the air, 
under or on the sea, or on the ground; or 
whether the time is peace or war; or what 
kind of apparatus he is using. And if he becomes 50 per cent 
incapacitated, then the risk to him is 50 per cent. 

True hazardous duty pay entitles a man (or woman) to the 
money when the duty has actually proved to be hazardous to 
him, i.e., when he becomes a cusualty. And true hazardous 
duty pay entitles him to an amount of money that is exactly 
in proportion to his amount of disability, i.e., the precise de- 
gree of the result of risk to him. Hence we should pay him in 
one lump sum as soon as his degree of disability has been 
established. If he is dead we make the 100 per cent payment 
to the beneficiary he has designated to receive it. We thus 
remove all guesswork and all gambling with blood money. 

True incentive pay for hazardous duty would treat all uni- 
formed services personnel with absolute fairness by covering 
each hazard to the exact degree it affects them. It obviates 
entirely the present morale-destroying injustices of Section 
204, and with complete fairness to the present recipients of 
hazardous duty pay. And what is more, it will greatly lessen 
the total cost to the taxpayer. 

How much should the payments be? No scales are neces- 
sary—only one amount need be fixed: the maximum for 100 
per cent disability. That would be for Congress to decide. 
The machinery already exists for fixing lesser payments. 
Lesser disabilities are fixed by the proper authorities in terms 
of percentage of physical disability when the member is dis 
charged or separated. He would get his disability percentage 
of the maximum amount. 

If we are going to use money as an incentive for taking 
risks, then in heaven's name let's use it properly. Suppose for 
a moment that money is the only incentive. If this were true, 
lump sum hazardous duty pay would give the full incentive 
to take the full risk every time there is a risk to be met. Assum- 
ing still that money could be the sole reason for taking risks, 
the monthly payment incentive urges a man to avoid all risks 
and stay alive and hearty so as to draw some more “incentive” 
pay. Right now, this month, the incentive of next month's 
extra pay is just as strong as this month’s. And right now, 
next year's is even more alluring because a promotion will 
bring still higher extra pay, hence greater incentive to avoid 
risks. Et cetera ad finem. Hence Section 204 is not “Incen 
tive Pay—Hazardous Duty” at all. Incentives to Shun Hazard- 
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ous Duty is the correct title for Section 204. Fortunately, flyers, 
submariners, etc., have other and commendable reasons why 
they take the risks they do 

Some Air Force people contend that monthly incentive pay 
for high ranking officers is necessary so that they'll keep up 
their skill as pilots. This implies that their senior officers 
wouldn't obey an order to fly True haz 
ardous duty pay, of course, offers no incentive for last-of the 
month rushes from desks to the flight line 


which is nonsense. 


HAT should we do about the great mass of our psycho 
cases—whose greatest “hazard” is little more than putting on 
a uniform? The intent of hazardous duty pay was supposed to 
be and now, with lump sum payments, can be, a money in 
centive to accept risks to life and limb. There is no risk in 
simply wearing a uniform, and we should never give anyone 
as we do now under our present disc harge regulations an 
incentive to “crack up” mentally. But if an air crew plunges 
to earth in a flaming plane, or a submarine crew is trapped for 
days under the sea, or an infantry rifle unit has been subjected 
to many long months of intense combat, and some men crack 
up as a result, the condition is caused by risk to life and limb. 
The standard of how much a mind can stand should be: how 
much stress can the average mind stand 
This true hazardous duty pay would be the true incentive 
substitute to people who now get extra monthly pay under 
Sex tion a 4 


to be made in the case of those who have to pay higher insur 


lo be fair to them one adjustment would have 


ance premiums than the rest of us. These “added risk” insur 
The administrative 
handling under this system would be almost nothing compared 
to the rigmarole caused by Section 204. Instead of all the 
“hours flying time,” etc., now necessary, only two figures would 


ance payments should be made for them 


be needed for each insurance deduction on the allotment 
cards: with, and without the hazardous duty. The government 
pays the larger, actual, premium to the insurance company 4s 
it does now, but deducts the smaller sum from the man's 
monthly basic pay. Hence at long last the elite and super-elite 
will be getting exactly what the non-elite never have be 
grudged them—their correct monthly “extra risk money.” 

But what of the Army's own ethical problem—what of Pri 
vate Timid who hides or lags behind the attack? Yes, true 
hazardous duty pay treats him with impartial fairness, too. For 
if he is able to take risks, however slight, and if “he is there to 
be killed if the enemy fire searches and finds him” the degree 
of his hazard too is automatically measured. 


VERYONE lives and works or fights not solely for him- 

self. He fights or carries on his job because of an inner 
urge. It gives him the fortitude to carry on, accept his haz 
ards, even face death. And it is his alone. It may be his family 
or a member of his family. It may be his God—his religion 
or a religious group. Whatever it is, it is his own personal life 
incentive. It is the strongest urge for the genuine fighter to 
take the full risks of combat. Lump sum hazardous duty pay, 
by allowing him, with no strings attached, to specify his own 
personal incentive, whatever it may be, to be his beneficiary 
should his hazards kill him, becomes true incentive pay by 
linking the money directly to his true incentive. 

Thus true incentive pay not only does away with all the 
evils of Section 204 and HR 1753. It not only gives the 
ground combat fighter in Korea his long-deserved and long 
awaited hazardous duty recognition. It puts it on a perma 
nent basis for all the uniformed services. Never again will the 
American people be guilty of subjecting anyone to such an 
unjust comparison as the Eighth Army got. 
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To compare Section 204 and HR 1753 against the true 
hazardous duty payment system, you can quickly think up 
any number of examples. We have seen how great the in- 
justices are to many who now draw extra pay under Section 
204. Let us look at two Army Korea comparisons, assuming 
HR 1753, or similar legislation, goes into effect. 

Lieutenant Reple and Corporal Deple arrive in Korea as 
replacement rifle platoon leader and rifleman. A few days 
later the platoon attacks, a mortar shell explodes, and both 
Reple and Deple become “basket cases,” 100 per cent disabled. 

Lieutenant Smart just returned unscathed from 18 months’ 
duty with a heavy weapons company that saw constant close 
support in Korea. The only physical results of Smart's hazards 
are comments on the papers in his file that show valuable 
combat experience, and he'll soon be Captain Smart. 

Lieutenant Smart, sound and well, gets $1,800 hazardous 
duty pay. Lieutenant Reple, completely disabled, gets exactly 
$100. Corporal Deple, with the same complete disability, 
gets precisely $50. Exaggerated? There would be thousands 
of similar comparisons. 

But under true hazardous duty pay, the two basket cases 
would both receive the same amount, the maximum, and 
Smart nothing. And the Smarts who come back safe and 
sound will all agree it should be that way. 

Here is the other comparison. 

A little group of half a dozen men are crouched in hastily 
prepared positions. Three of them are firing their rifles stead 
ily. A rugged, ruddy-faced man with two stars on his collar 
shouts encouragement to them as he runs with a bazooka 
toward the noise of enemy tanks. Soon more enemy hordes 
bear down on the little group. The three men with cold 
weapons pull out and run back. The other three fight on so 
furiously that they hold “ap the horde for two precious hours 
before they are overrun and killed. The three who pulled 
out kept on pulling out and saved their hides through all 
their months in Korea and are now back in a repple-depple 
in Japan. 

How would it be with true hazardous duty pay? The three 
men now in Japan are in a dollar crap game, and all they 
have to gamble with is their basic pay. The mother of one 
dead man and the young widow of another have each just 
received checks for a large amount of money, the 100 per 
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cent payment. It helps to know that 
an understanding country is trying to 
express its sympathy. A similar check 
comes to a clergyman—the full incen- 
tive payment left to his God by that 
third dead man, an orphan bachelor. 
The clergyman makes plans for putting 
the money to God’s use—a “monument” 
to a hero. 

But now let's see how it would be un- 
der HR 1753. The three who pulled out 
are in a twenty-dollar game with many 
hundreds of “hazardous duty” dollars for 
which they never once even fired their 
rifles. The two women have just received 
checks for $50 apiece. The mother just 
weeps. The young widow holds her 
burning cheeks as if they had been 
slapped, stamps on the check and moans, 
“Fifty dollars—for my hero husband!” 

It is inevitable that as soon as HR 1753 
goes into effect, fifty and one hundred 
dollar checks will go to literally thou- 
sands of widows and mothers as much as 
two years after their men were killed in 
action. If Congress does nothing at all, 
instead, time will have helped assuage 
their grief. But HR 1753 will cruelly 
renew the sharpness of their sorrow. ; 


HE delay in ground combat pay has 

served one good purpose. The final 
solution must be applied retroactively. 
Thus any application of Section 204 
must be reduced to the same basic sys- 
tem as true hazardous duty pay. Right 
now if any monthly combat pay is 
adopted, the retroactive payments will 
be accumulated up to about two years 
into a huge number of lump sum See- 
tion 204 payments covering Korean 
fighting to date. Thus when the cold, 
clear light of equal measures is turned 
on Section 204, its inability to stand 
comparison with true incentive pay be- 
comes painfully apparent. Revealed in 
their dark setting are the degradation, 
guesswork, false elite and super-elite, 
gambling with blood money ms i the 
winner loses and the loser wins, and the 
cruelty. 

hese things were brought to light 
by the fortitude and patience of the 
Eighth Army as nearly two years have 
passed without correction of a situation 
which the casualty reports from the be- 
ginning have shown to be absurd. The 
finest tribute that Congress could pay 
the fighter of the fighting ground serv- 
ices would be to correct just what their 
fortitude and patience have served to 
reveal. Those qualities are a finger 
pointing at the correction. Stop the rank 
favoritism of Section 204. Give true 
hazardous duty pay to all the uniformed 
services. 


JUNE, 1952 


* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 


contributions to this department. 


However, the price for those “dashed off” 


with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





Liaison Officer 

Back in 1944 we used to say that the 
U. S. Fifth Army had practically every 
thing, including soldiers from most of 
the nations of the world. Americans, 
Britons, French, Indians, Italians, Mo 
roccans, New Zealanders and South 
Africans served in its ranks, and made it 
a sort of fighting Tower of Babel. “Sur- 
prising,” somebody remarked, “how little 
friction all these nationalities caused, 
and still more surprising how all the 
different languages didn't cause major 
misunderstandings.” 

Surprising? Perhaps. But not to the 
liaison officers who kept the machine 
rolling smoothly. There were liaison of 
ficers from right to left and from left to 
right, from the front-line units to the big 
headquarters, and from the big head 
quarters to the front-line units. Any 
time two units of different nationalities 
were neighbors, an exchange of liaison 
officers took place. 

Unfortunately, there isn’t an Atlantic 
Forces magazine, which could act as a 
forum to debate the common problems 
that face the soldiers, sailors and airmen 
of the NATO forces. But the ubiquitous 
liaison officer can help fill the void. 

His job is one of the most important, 
delicate and difficult in an international 
army. He leaves his own unit, to live, 
fight, eat and sleep with foreign soldiers, 
who speak a different language and have 
a different educational and emotional 
background. 

He has to have, of course, some com 
mand of the language of the people with 
whom he is to work. In the case of a 
liaison officer sent by a non-English 
speaking unit to an English-speaking 
one, it is mandatory that he speak fluent 
English, since the Atlantic Army is 
mostly an English-speaking army, and 
all orders, messages, intelligence reports 
and other documents are in English. 

But speaking the language is not 
enough; a good interpreter is not neces- 
sarily a good liaison officer. He must 
understand the frame of mind, the edu- 
cational background of the people he is 
working with. He must be able to antici- 
pate their reactions; he must understand 
not only what they write or say, but, 
even more important, what they don't. 


Were he detached to our British friends, 
for instance, he should be fully con- 
versant with the arts of understatement 
and faint praise, and have both privacy 
and sense of humor. 

These qualities are necessary in every 
kind of foreign service, and by what | 
have just been saying, the liaison officer 
would seem almost a sort of uniformed 
diplomat. That is true. But it is not 
enough. He must be a competent sol- 
dier, too. If he happens to be an artillery 
officer sent to the artillery of a division 
on the right flank, let us say, of his own 
division, a time will come when his 
infantry will badly need support from 
the guns of the unit he is with. At that 
time it will be up to him to ask for the 
right kind of support; up to him to sug- 
gest, without having the appearance of 
suggesting, that Battery A can fire en- 
filade fire without delay; up to him to 
make the necessary arrangements for 
observation, safety, lifting of fire when 
the infantry jump off, defense barrages 
if the friendly troops are counterat- 
tacked, and so on. 

His readiness, ability, and intuition 
may save lives. His irresoluteness, or 
clumsiness may lose lives and battles. 

The liaison officer, then, must know a 
lot of things. So many things in fact that 
he obviously cannot be improvised. He 
has to be selected, trained and kept in 
shape—in advance of the need for him. 
In the Atlantic Army we are building, 
liaison officers are the bearings that will 
move the fighting parts smoothly in time. 

Caprain ALperto Monpini 


Artillery, Italian Army 


Separate Loading 

A chief of section on the Anzio Beach- * 
head devised a method to improve the 
accuracy of the 105mm howitzer on pre- 
cision missions. The sergeant reasoned 
that the seating of the 105mm projectile 


in the forcing cone may vary from a 
proper engagement with the teh and 
grooves to a loose position, especially if 
the forcing cone is worn. The loose po- 
sition is more common at higher quad- 
rant elevations when it is difficult for the 
loader to throw the round into the 
chamber. 

The remedy is separate loading. The 
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Nix on that Fuel Dispenser 


wie are you trying to kill—the 
enem 


y or yourself? Pumping 
compre ed iif into a fuel drum IS 
one of the really dangerous stunts 
that OMCcone ilways hits on as a 
bright idea. I refer to “Fuel Dis 
penser’ in the November issue 

In 1949, some men at my station 
tried it to unload DDT. They had 
an air compressor so they thought 
they would make it easy for them 
selves They just cracked the valve 
a litth bit” and the drum went 
twenty feet into the air when the 
end ble w out 

The end of a drum is about 22 

| 


inches in diameter, giving it an area 


f approximately 380 square inches. 

nyone who has pumped up a 
tire knows, a pressure of 30 pounds 
per square inch is easily attained 
with a hand tire pump. This results 
in a torce of 11,400 pounds on the 
end of the drum. Most ait compres 
sors will maintain 100 pounds per 
square ine h pressure Hook one to 
the drum, as suggested in the article 
in your November issue and you 


have an internal force of 38,000 


The end of this heavy-metal drum bulged 
and the seam cracked when it was tested 
fo 70 pounds pressure per square inch 


aga 


DANGER! 


— 


Be careful when you do this. 


pounds on the end of the drum. 
Phat much air pressure in a drum 
will explode it. 

Just to prove the point, I had 
some drums filled with water and 
then tested with water pressure. 
Why water? Because it is noncom 
pressible and won't cause the drum 
to explode like air will. The light 
metal drums developed a bulge at 
15 pounds per square inch pressure 
and permanent distortion Cwhich is 
failure) at 25 pounds per square 
inch pressure. At 35 pounds of 
pressure per square inch the ends 
ruptured and came oft With heavy 
gauge metal drums, ends bulged at 
20 pounds per square inch, perma 
nent distortion took place at 40 
pounds per square inch and the ends 
ruptured at 70 pounds per square 
inch. 

Good safety requires any air pres 
sure vessel to be specially built, 
pressure tested and equipped with 
safety valves. The fuel drum does 
not meet any of these requirements. 

Kill that “Fuel Dispenser” before 
it kills some good soldiers! 

May. Norman R. ArcHerR 


Corps of Engineers 


only tools needed are the hammer from 
the section chest and a softball bat or 
similarly shaped piece. The loader uses 
the bat to shove the projectile, which has 
been separated from the cartridge case, 
through the chamber and into contact 
with the forcing cone. Keeping the bat 
in contact with the projectile, the loader 
taps the protruding end of the bat with 
the hammer to seat the rotating band in 
the rifling. 

A little practice is necessary to make a 
uniform tap on each round—which will 
give consistent results. 

The last steps, of course, are to insert 
the cartridge case containing propellent 
and primer, and to close the breech. 

Lr. Cot. Joun D. Byrne 
Artillery 


Youth Will Carry the Sword 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
Then Youth replies, I can! 
EMERSON 

The trend toward youth in command 
began in World War II and has con- 
tinued in Korea. It will become even 
more pronounced in future conflicts. 

Check the ages of our battalion and 
regimental commanders in Korea and 
you will appreciate this. Youthful lieu 
tenant colonels and colonels, 33 to 41 
years of age, are frequently found in 
command of regiments. 

Korean fighting is harsh and brutal. 
There is cold, dust, heat, rain, snow, on 
mountains and rice paddy. Moreover, 
the enemy’s nature, numbers, and tactics 
make the battle even more strenuous and 
exhausting. Commanders have to be 
youthful in thought, spirit, and body in 
order to keep pace. 

Observation posts are not selected on a 
piece of ground adjacent to a road and 
within close reach of a tent or kitchen. 
They are necessarily on the same hill as 
the company, battalion, or regiment. 
This requires leg work by commanders. 
Perimeters of units are not normally 
set up in valleys or flat terrain but on the 
high ground and there, more often than 
not, you'll find the command post. 
Again, more leg work. The really suc- 
cessful commander in Korea (or any 
war) is the one who maintains close 
physical contact and good communica- 
tions with his units. This means staying 
close to the lines during operations. 

In order to stay close the physical de- 
mands on the commander are frequently 
as great as they are on the troops. But in 
addition to the physical exertion there is 
the fatigue that goes with command 
responsibility. 
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Our commanders in the scramble and 
climb war of Korea must be vigorous, 
active and be able to sleep, fight, eat, 
move, think, plan, and decide under the 
same conditions as their men. 

These conditions show that the Army 
must initiate a more intense and con- 
tinuous physical conditioning program. 
If this program becomes an integral part 
of each officer's career, we would develop 
a pool of commanders young and strong 
in body, mind and spirit. 

Then when another such incident as 
Korea erupts, a D-day personnel plan to 
alert young officers for command assign 
ments would go into effect. The men 
would be earmarked for just such an 
emergency. This system also would pro- 
vide a rotation plan. Another by-product 
would be the elimination of officers not 
inclined field command—at a 
These 
officers could be assigned to special, tech- 
nical, or service jobs where their abilities 
could be used. 

Obviously this plan will hurt the offi 
cers not earmarked for command. But 
the price of victory is sacrifice. 


toward 
minimum cost in white crosses. 


Here is how I feel the age groups 
should pair up for combat assignments: 
Line company officers . . . to include 
30 years of age. 
Battalion commanders and staff . . . 
from 25 to 33 years. 

Regimental commanders and staff . . . 
from 34 to 39 years. 
General officers division 

from 38 to ?. 
Are you ready? 


level 


Mayor Upstart 
Infantry 


W asted Ammunition 


The M1 is one of the best rifles in the 
world, if not the best. It has range, accu 
racy and punch. 

Why, then is so much ammunition 
wasted? By waste I mean, why do we 
kill and wound so few of the enemy? I 
don’t mean just scaring him. 

Take the case of Joe, a new replace 
ment. Joe’s been in Korea six days and 
already has had a couple of night fights. 
Now his company 1s ordered to attack. 
They flush the enemy and start chasing 
them from one ridge to the other. All 
this time Joe has been firing and wonder- 
ing why he has been missing good tar 
gets. His error is simple and there are 
few who don’t make it. It is simply that 
Joe and his fellows don’t take time to 
change their sights in the excitement of 
firing. It takes time to change your rifle’s 
sights even if you know its zero. And 
during the delay the enemy may either 
get away or someone else might get him. 
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So Joe just keeps hoping, firing and 
missing. 

Running targets he can’t hold in his 
sights long enough to get an accurate 
shot, so he just fires with a guess and a 
gasp. 

Since the rear sight of an M1 is fine 
for target but not for combat, why not 
take it off and install a graduated slide 
sight similar to the one on the carbine. 
Also replace the peep with a plain open 
sight so he can find the target quicker, 
and follow it either in the daytime or 
nighttime, especially around dawn or 
dusk. s 

Lr. Fay Kinney 
Infantry 


Rehabilitation 


I like to recall, and with considerable 
satisfaction, an experiment in which | 
participated that resulted in making a 
soldier out of an apparent incorrigible. 

For some reason or other this man had 
got started on the wrong foot and had 
been disciplined. The disciplining, what 
ever it was and justifiable or not, had 
aroused in him a resentment which led 
to conduct calling for more disciplining, 
followed by more resentment. Thus, 
there was created an unfortunate situa 
tion that was resolving into a vicious 
downhill spiral which could have only 
one ending. 

The man was shunted from one unit 
to another within the battalion, his repu 
tation growing and preceding him, and 
each company commander and platoon 
leader stuck with him showed his own 
resentment and displeasure by riding 
him. This produced more resentment 
and more disciplining, and in a little 
while there was little more to be done 
to complete his education in incorrigibil 
ity. 


It is not hard to explain his attitude 
toward the Army, even if we cannot 


altogether justify it. But there can be 
neither explaining nor justifying the 
virtual deliberate build-up of such an 
intolerable situation by men who were 
supposed to be leaders. 

It was just chance that, in the course 
of his being kicked about, he one day 
appeared in the heavy machine gun pla 
toon in which I was a squad leader. Our 
platoon had been working together for a 
long time. We had a high rating and an 
excellent reputation. We were engaged 
most of the time in strenuous and com 
plicated field exercises which we enjoyed 
doing and did well. We had good esprit, 
and we had no room for a foul-up. We 
accepted him as a challenge. “The guy” 
we decided, “has never been given a 
decent break. We'll give him one and 


if we can’t make something out of him 
we'll have a darned good try at it.” 

We had our troubles for a while, a 
long while, but we stuck with him. In 
spite of his failures we persisted in deal 
ing with him as we dealt with the other 
men. We gave him no more than his 
share of the work and we saw to it that 
he did no less. We never gave him a 
chance to accuse us of unfairness. We 
acted as if we had never heard of his 
past. Feeling our way cautiously we 
taught him our routine and gave him in 
creasingly important jobs to do. 

From the beginning we put him on 
the spot by trusting him and making him 
responsible for his conduct as we all were 
for ours. And, finally, when we turned 
him over to the platoon leader, who had 
asked for a good man for runner, and he 
saw himself accepted as a matter of 
course, his native intelligence, long neg- 
lected because it had not been appealed 
to before, responded. The platoon had 
shown its faith in him by giving him a 
highly responsible job, a very exacting 
job in field operations, and what had 
started out as sullen resentment of every 
thing and everyone had little by little 
given way first to a suspicious and watch 
ful toleration and then to a cautious and 
experimental show of interest, turned 
rapidly into appreciation and whole 
hearted cooperation, and an eager accept 
ance of us as his platoon. 

It wasn’t simple and it took a long 
time. No doubt in many cases it would 
not have worked and there were quite a 
few times when we didn't think it was 
going to. The important thing is that we 
gave it a try. And eventually when he 
was transferred out of the platoon it was 
because we were getting ready to go 
overseas and the rifle companies needed 
good men. 

The last time I saw him was away up 
at the point in an armored task force 
operation deep in enemy territory. He 
was standing at the car commander's post 
in an infantry squad _halftrack—three 
stripes and a rocker on his arm. I don't 
like to report that the reason it was the 
last time I saw him is that he did not live 
long after that, but that is the way it was. 

And it all adds up to this—if you are 
going to handle men_ successfully, 
whether it is one man or a battalion, if 
you are going to be able to find out what 
they've got in them and get it out of 
them, you are not going to do it by the 
simple use of what you are wearing on 
your shoulder or your sleeve. You are 
going to need tact and understanding, 
not to mention patience, and all of these 
that you are capable of. 

D. E. N. 
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A Gi at Exercise Desert Rock said it: “You can’t research the Infantry out of business” 


THE ARMY AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 


HE first atomic bomb was clearly a 

strate pic weapon designed to shatter 
such targets as enemy industrial com 
plexes And in 1945, there was consid 
erable doubt whether it could be adapted 
in a suitable form and size for tactical 
Fortunately, the Atomic En 
ergy Commission, working in close con 


purps secs 


cert with the Armed Forces, soon dis 
pelled this doubt Today we 
tactical atom 


have a 
bomb that can be used 
against enemy forces in the field. 

In addition, we have developed or are 
developing other atomic weapons to as 
sist the soldier. We have the prototype 


of an atomic gun, and are 


artillerymen” to 


training 
rhis 
newly developed atomic gun can give 
the ground commander tremendous fire 


“atom use it 


power at his finger tips and directly un 
der his control 

Unlike an airdelivered atomic weap 
on, the atomic gun can function in all 
kinds of weather, night or day. It is 
essentially an artillery but with 
immeasurably greater power than any 


artillery hitherto known 


piec e 


Carried on a 
platform suspended between two engine 
cabs at front and rear, this highly mo 
bile atomic weapon can travel at a speed 
of about 35 miles per hour on high 
ways. Weighing about 75 tons, it can 
cross bridges which Army engineers are 
already trained to build for present 
equipment. It can 
travel cross-country, fit into a landing 


heavy divisional 
ship designed for amphibious operations 
It can fire with accuracy comparable to 
conventional artillery, and tests indicate 


it is much more accurate at long ranges 
> 


» » 


To propel atomic projectiles still far 
ther by weapons to hit ground targets 

in short, to provide atomic artillery 
that can far Outrange our atomic guns 
we are developing guided missiles and 
rockets to receive atomic warheads. We 
have been training guided missile and 
rocket units for some time and we are 
increasing the this 
program 

These are the developments, these 
are the trends. They are most encourag 
ing; but they are most emphatically no 


scope of training 


This stot t is di 


reason for complacency. Most of the 
atomic weapons for Army use are weap 
ons of the future; but while your Army 
thinks in the future it must be prepared 
to fight in the present. . . . Push-button 
wartare, that would eliminate the man 
on the ground, exists only in the realm 
of science fiction. And I emphasize the 
word “fiction.” 

That is the reason why your Army 

along with its sister services—is today 
attempting to strike a sane balance be 
tween what is immediately attainable 
in military strength and what we hope 
to attain, That is why we have con 
tinued to improve the weapons and add 
to the fire power of our Army divisions 

the same divisions which are fighting 
in Korea today. Compared to its World 
War II counterpart, the infantry divi 
sion of today has half again more fire 
power. We have made similar increases 
in the fire power of our armored and 
airborne divisions. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH it is too early to foresee 

the ultimate effects which atomic 
weapons will have on ground warfare, 
certain influences are already apparent. 
It is clear, for instance, that the threat of 
atomic weapons in future ground war 
fare will necessitate much greater disper 
sion of both attacking and defending 
forces. Great concentrations of troops and 
matériel, such as occurred in the Nor 
mandy invasion, would assuredly invite 
atomic attack. In fact, tactics in an 
atomic war may include attempts to 
force an enemy to concentrate so that 
he will present a remunerative target 
for an atomic weapon. Meanwhile, 
other things being equal, atomic weap 
ons could favor a defender who had the 
opportunity to build strong and dis 
persed defensive positions, particularly 
below the ground’s surface. 

Compulsory dispersion of ground units 
to present unprohtable targets for atomic 
weapons would bring problems of con 
trol and communication. Dispersion of 
combat units and supply forces makes 
both more vulnerable to guerrilla at 
tacks from enemy partisans. Troop or 
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ganization to meet this type of warfare 
might take the form of small, but 
heavily armed and self-contained units. 
To cope with guerrilla attacks—such as 
we encountered in Korea—soldiers of 
the so-called rear echelon would have to 
be trained and equipped to defend 
themselves to an even greater extent 
than in the past. 

The availability of tactical atomic weap- 
ons would place high premium on alert 
combat intelligence agencies. Many ap- 
propriate targets such as troops massing 
in the open for an attack, a river cross- 
ing, or an amphibious landing would be 
fleeting in nature. Aggressive patrolling, 
skillful and speedy interrogation of en- 
emy prisoners, and the intelligent use of 
undercover agents would help identify 
and evaluate these targets in time to en- 
gage them with atomic weapons. 

. .. Our doctrine is, of necessity, flexi- 
ble and varies as new technical develop- 
ments and weapons appear. But we 
are evolving this doctrine and publish- 
ing it in manuals, consistent with se- 
curity consideration, to keep our soldiers 
abreast of atomic developments and to 
accustom them to including atomic weap- 
ons in their tactical thinking. 

Nor are we restricting our training in 
atomic weapons to the publication of 
manuals. For some time we have been 
sending Army officers and Army civil- 
ian specialists to a joint service school at 
Sandia Base, New Mexico, where they 
study the characteristics and use of 
atomic weapons. We are introducing 
courses in atomic warfare in all Army 
schools—from the most basic to the most 
advanced. These courses include the 
solution of actual combat problems in- 
volving the use of atomic weapons. We 
intend beginning individual and unit 
training in atomic warfare in the near 


future. 
* * * 


O some of the soldiers who partici- 

pated in Exercise Longhorn an atomic 
weapon was more than a concept. They 
had attended Exercise Desert Rock held 
last November in Nevada—to show thou- 
sands of Army observers what an atomic 
weapon can do—and what it can’t do 


d from on address mode by Mr. Pace at New York City on 8 May 1952 
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—to ground troops deployed in combat. 
During Exercise Desert Rock, we con- 
ducted Attitude Assessment tests among 
our soldiers both before and after the 
atomic demonstration. Couched in GI, 
rather than scientific language, test find 
ings included these typical comments: 

“The foxhole is still a wonderful in- 
vention!” 

“I would trust the atomic bomb as 
a tactical weapon.” 

“You can't research the infantry out 
of business.” The results of this test 
will be useful in the indoctrination of 
Army troops in future demonstrations. 

There is little doubt that the impact 
of atomic weapons will eventually bring 
significant changes in your Army's prep- 
aration in case of war to pursue its tra 
ditional mission of closing with and 
destroying a ground enemy. In the 
meantime, we seek to stock our arsenal 
with weapons rather than blueprints. 
As atomic weapons pass from blueprint 
to hardware, we are adding them to this 
arsenal. At the same time we are aggres- 
sively seeking to eliminate those weap- 
ons which may be safely regarded as 
replaced by this new hardware. Deci- 
sions on what weapons to replace are 
difficult at best, but we realize that such 
eliminations must be effected if we are 
to preserve the economic as well as the 
military security of this nation. 

It is too early to determine, with any 
degree of accuracy, the influence which 
atomic weapons will have on the “cost 
factor” of our armed strength. We are 
satisfied that they will eventually pro- 
vide a greater return in military power 
for the defense dollar than some of our 
conventional weapons now afford. 


* * . 


EANWHILE, in felds other than 
atomic energy, the Army is also 
looking to the future. In fact, we are 
conducting a vigorous research and de- 
velopment program which reaches into 
all fields of ground warfare and defense 
from the ground against enemy aircraft. 
There is still a tendency on the part 
of a few to feel that the ground soldier 
has become obsolescent in this modern 
machine age and I think this results par- 
tially from a natural desire to find a 
simple and easy solution when there is 
no easy and simple solution, and _par- 
tially because the Army has been con- 
servative in presenting its modern ap- 
proach to the general problem. 

I can assure you that the Army is pre- 
pared to play its part, and effectively, 
in an atomic age, and that the day when 
the role of the foot soldier is neglected 
in our defense will be a tragic one for 


the Free World. 
JUNE, 1952 


* FRONT and CENTER * 


INFANTRY 
Pistol & Rifle Teams 


The All-Army pistol team won first place 
honors in the National Mid-Winter Pistol 
matches at Tampa, Fla., with M/Sgt. Joe 
Benners, Fort Kobbe, C.Z., winning the in- 
dividual championship. Lt. Col. Tom 
Sharpe, Fort Sill, Okla., placed third and 
WOJG Oscar Weinmeister, Fort Knox, 
Ky., fifth. The team was coached by Col. 
Perry D. Swindler. 

Qualification firing for the International 
and Olympic matches was completed early 
in May by both the pistol team and the All- 
Army rifle team, also coached by Col. 
Swindler. 


Courses & Classes 

@ Most courses at TIS will soon include 
instruction in atomic warfare. 

q@ By fall the number of classes will in- 
crease by four or five a month. The acceler- 
ated officer candidate program has reached 
the stage where a class a week is being 
graduated. 

@ Ranger Class No. 2 graduated 7 April 
with 33 men, one-third of the number who 
started the course, graduating. 


OC School 

@ An honor code for the officer candidates 
went into effect 29 March. The most im- 
portant feature provides for interpretation 
and investigation by 'the candidates them 
selves. An honor committee will serve each 
of the five OC battalions to investigate pos 
sible breaches of honor. Composed of two 
representatives from each OC company, 
these committees submit their findings to 
higher authority which determines action 
to be taken against offenders. 

@ Heretofore, during the initial phase of 
training the OCs have had little time to 
spend with their wives. A new policy is 
more liberal. Now the candidates and their 
wives are urged to attend Chapel on the 
first Sunday of the training cycle. Here 
they will hear an orientation (after serv- 
ices) at 1100 hours by the Chaplain and 
the wives will have an opportunity to plan 
social functions and discuss common prob 
lems. Afterwards they will be invited to 
lunch at the newest company’s mess. 

@ The Department of the Army has an- 
nounced a possibility of changes in assign- 
ments of some OC graduates. This permits 
commissioned candidates to be assigned to 
psychological staff agencies and troop units 
if they possess certain qualifications. Appli- 
cants who read, write and speak Chinese, 
Korean or Slavic languages are in demand. 


Testing Team 

A scientific testing team from Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago is analyzing the 
stress of airborne training on the average 
man. 


The team is particularly interested in the 
effect of stress on various bodily functions. 
They hope the tests will result in develop- 
ment of better selection procedures of Jump 
School candidates. 

They are conducting the test under con- 
tract from the Army Surgeon General and 
will include records of chemical reaction, 
vision, memory, attitude, emotions, and 
fears. The battery of tests in use was de- 
veloped as a result of similar experiments 
conducted in July 51 by the same group. 


Films 

Filming of “Combat Patrols” was com- 
pleted in March. Four films were recently 
completed by the Signal Corps and re- 
ceived here for review and approval. They 
are: “Foot Marches,” “Rifle Platoon in 
Night Withdrawal,” “Reinforced Infantry 
Battalion in Night Attacks,” and “Battal 
ion in Defense.” 

TIS recently furnished a technical ad- 
visor to the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center to produce a film bulletin “Attack 
of Korean Cave and Bunker Fortifications.” 
It will be extracted from existing footage. 


AE Subcourses 

There were 10 new subcourses published 
last month but several are being revised (or 
prepared for the printing plant). These 
are: 

30-3. Terrain Evaluation I 

30-14 Heavy Weapons, Tank and 
Heavy Mortar Companies in 
the Attack 
Staff Functions and Procedures 
Counterfire Organization and 
Techniques 
Communication in the Infantry 
Regiment 
Training Management 
Development and Security of an 
Infantry Regiment in Defensive 
Combat 
Reinforced Infantry Regiment in 
Offensive Combat 


ARTILLERY 
Fort Sill 


Extension Courses 

Subcourse 20-16 (Combat Intelligence I 
—Common Subcourse No. !1), prepared by 
the Army General School, is being offered 
to artillery extension course students as an 
optional subcourse. It is available upon 
request. 

Subcourse 30-2 (Training Manage- 
ment), revised, will be available in June. 
It is designed to teach battery officers the 
best methods of implementing the Army 
Mobilization Training Programs for their 
units. 

Subcourse 30-15AAA (AAA Radar—Ma- 
tériel and Employment), revised, will be 
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40-9 
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40-21 


60-2 


60-5 








available in June. It includes instruction in 
the new target surveillance radar, which 
has a range of 184 miles 

Subcourse 40-11 CRSOP) is being re 
vised. The new edition stresses practical 
application of the principles of reconnais 
sance, selection and occupation of position 
for field and antiaircraft artillery units. 

Subcourse 40-14 (Operations Orders), 
revised, now is available. This subcourse 
consists of three lessons and an examination 
covering all types of combat operation 
orders 


New Firing Tables 

The new 105-H-4 firing tables, pub 
lished for use with dualgran powder pro 
pellent, are now being used in instruction 
at TAS. New 4-H graphical firing tables 
have been designed by the Department of 
Gunnery and are being used concurrently 
with the new tabular firing table 


Inspection Course 

Eleven officers from TAS attended a spe 
cial ten-hour course instituted by the De 
partment of Motors to instruct senior ofh 
cers in the proper handling of artillery auto 
motive command inspections. The officers 
were taught the importance of determining 
satisfactory training, efficient personnel, 
and maintenance policies and procedure 
They were shown how to inspect matériel 
to reveal major faults and cases of neglect 
and carelessness. Supply economy was em 
phasized throughout the course. 


New Aid for ROTC 

TAS is sending Vu-graph transparencies 
to ORC schools instead of the balopticon 
opaques formerly issued with instructional 
material. Since all ORC schools are 
equipped with Vu-graph overhead-type pro 
jectors, the transparencies will provide bet 
ter illustration of instructional material 
The transparencies allow instructors to 
build tactical situations with overlays and 
change the problems simply by erasure. 
Since a stronger light is cast by the Vu- 
graph projector, more students can be ac 
commodated at a showing than with the 


balopticon 


ARTILLERY 
Fort Bliss 


Birthday 

The Antiaircraft and Guided Missiles 
Branch of The Artillery School at Fort 
Bliss celebrated its 10th anniversary on 31 
March. As the Antiaircraft Artillery School, 
it was organized at Camp Davis, N. C., 31 


March 1942 
1944 


It moved to Fort Bliss in 


RCAT Tow Missions 

During their course of instruction in 
light antiaircraft artillery students have an 
opportunity to fire on a flag target towed by 
the radio controlled aerial target OQ 19-D 
as well as at the OQ itself. 
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One hour of each aerial range day is 
devoted to firing at a flag towed by the 
OQ 19-D as the OQ flies various types of 
target courses. For one particular type of 
target course directly at the gun, the OQ 
itself is fired upon. The employment of the 
OQ enables the students to observe the 
problems involved in engaging targets on 
other than the usual crossing level courses 
which are flown by the Air Force tow 
planes. 


RCAT Gun Courses 

Medium and heavy AA firing demon- 
strations now include firing on the OQ 
19-D radio controlled targets (without auto 
pilot). This is the result of extensive firings 
with 90mm guns conducted to determine 
the feasibility of using this type target and 


REUNIONS 


The information listed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs was furnished by officers 
of the various associations. 


2d Infantry Division. San Antonio, 
Tex. 24-26 July. For details write: 
Mr. Robert C. Barr, National President, 
116 North 3d St., Camden 2, N. J. 


3d Infantry Division. Hotel Brad- 
ford, Boston, Mass. 10-12 July. For de- 
tails write: David H. Cann, 190 Park- 
wood Drive, Wareham, Mass. 


Fifth Army Association. Reunion 
Pilgrimage to North Africa and Italy. 
From New York, 12 September. For 
details write: Reunion Committee, Fifth 
Army Pilgrimage, 38 East 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


11th Armored Division. Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 15-17 Au- 
gust. For details write: Lt. Col. Michael 
J. L. Greene, 11th Armored Division 
Assn., 1719 K St., N.W. Washington, 
D.C. 


32d Infantry Division. Lansing, 
Mich. 30 August-1 September. For 
details write: James Schloff, General 
Chairman, Hotel Roosevelt, Lansing, 
Mich. 


34th Infantry Division. Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 12-14 September. 
For details write: Mr. Elliott G. Smith, 
34th Infantry Division Association, 
Minneapolis Armory, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


41st Infantry Division. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 20-22 
June. For details write: Dr. Kenneth 
Binkley, Convention Chairman, 920 
SW 152d St., Seattle 66, Wash., or 
the 41st Infantry Division Association, 
Portland Air Base, Portland 13, Ore. 


313th Infantry Association. Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 25-27 July. 
For details write: Mr. Carl M. Hess, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 2628 Talbot St., 
Houston 5, Tex. 


to develop flight techniques for RCAT de- 
tachments when flying gun courses. Test 
firings were conducted at medium and close 
ranges with both the SCR 584-M9 com- 
bination and the AAFCS M-33. The OQ 
19-D is flown using a searchlight controller 
in conjunction with the M-33 plotting 
board used as a visual aid to maintain the 
target on a predetermined course. The OQ 
19-D is being used pending mass pro- 
duction of the OQ-19-B which will be 
equipped with auto pilot. 

The more realistic radio controlled tar- 
gets produce a healthy effect on morale and 
efficiency. It is hoped that the days of the 
tailor-made sleeve courses will soon be in 
the annals of the past and drones will 
eventually become a universal target for 
medium and heavy AA units. 


M-33 Films 

Scenarios have been written for training 
films on the various phases of M-33 opera- 
tion. Upon approval of these scenarios, 
training films will be made on Orientation 
and Synchronization, Start-Stop Procedure, 
and Operation Under Normal Conditions. 
Preliminary work has begun for films on 
Emplacement and March Order and Trial 
Fire Procedure. 


Maintenance Courses 

The Department of Electronics has 
started “pouring ‘em out the other end of 
the horn.” The month of March 1952 
marked the graduation of the first complete 
courses in M-33 and Skysweeper Fire Con- 
trol System Maintenance. The last half of 
1951 was devoted to “pouring in” the stu- 
dents for these highly complex fire control 
system maintenance courses and the fin- 
ished product is now coming off the “oscillo- 
scope” line. 

Col. P. W. Shunk, Department director, 
reports that there will be a class graduating 
almost every month from now on from each 
of the AA Fire Control System Mainte- 
nance courses, as well as one class each two 
months for Artillery Fire Control System 
Officers. This should be good news to all 
AAA gun-unit commanders, especially 
since over 50% of the student load at this 
school is undergoing this type of training 
and will soon reach the field to perform the 
all-important job of repairing and maintain- 
ing the expensive and seemingly “mysteri- 
ous” electronics equipment of the units. 


ARMY AVIATION 


Aviator Training Booms 

The booming Army Aviation pilot train- 
ing program has increased the number of 
Army aviators by several hundred in the 
last year and early this spring the number 
of rated pilots was some 500 short of the 
Army’s projected goal of 2,250. 

At present classes of 60 candidates (of- 
ficers and warrant officers) begin training 
at the San Marcos, Tex., Air Force Base 
every four or five weeks. About 30 per 
cent of each class is washed out. Normal 
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attrition among the ranks of qualified avia- 
tors has to be overcome before any net 
gain is recorded. So it is a rather slow 
process to increase the total number of 
aviators in the Army by even a few hun- 
dred. Classes may soon be increased to 
100 officers, which will help. 

Arms & Services. Artillery was, of 
course, the first ground arm to have flying 
officers, and today 50 per cent of all Army 
aviators come from that arm. The Infan- 
try is next with 30 per cent. Armor is 
allotted 10 per cent, Corps of Engineers 
five per cent, Ordnance and Transporta 
tion Corps each two per cent and Signal 
Corps one per cent. These percentages 
will change somewhat when the Medical 
Corps begins to get helicopter pilots for its 
projected helicopter evacuation detach- 
ments 

At present there are plenty of applicants 
from Artillery and Infantry. The Trans- 
portation Corps, which has mostly warrant 
officer pilots, has no difficulty in getting 
candidates for flight training. The Corps 
of Engineers is in good shape. But Armor, 
Signal Corps and Ordnance Corps are 
lagging. This is probably because flying 
officers are relatively new in those branches. 

Qualifications. Basic qualifications of 
applicants for Army Aviation flight train- 
ing can be found in Special Regulation 
605-95-1. The officer or warrant ofhcer 


must be 30 years of age or less, be no more 
than six feet tall and weigh no more than 
180 pounds. There are special require- 
ments for nonregular officers, including 


extensions of duty in certain cases. A 
newly commissioned graduate of an OC 
School may apply; if he belongs to an arm 
that can fill its quota from experienced 
officers he may find his application de- 
ferred until he has completed a tour of 
ground duty in his arm. Eligible officers 
belonging to a branch that is not authorized 
Army Aviation may find it possible to get 
the training if they transfer to a branch 
that does have planes. 

Most Army aviators are lieutenants. 
There are allocations for all company and 
field grades, but the number authorized 
dwindles rapidly in the field grades. There 
is a “hump” in the grade of captain be- 
cause of promotions within the past few 
years. 

Training grind. The Army-Air Force 
agreement makes the Air Force responsible 
for all technical training and the Army for 
all tactical training of Army aviators. 
Therefore, candidates get four months of 
basic training in fixed-wing flying at San 
Marcos. This is followed by three months 
of tactical training at Fort Sill, Okla. 
Those who are to fly helicopters then re- 
turn to San Marcos for five weeks of 
flight training and again return to Sill for 
another five weeks of tactical training. 

Instrument flying is taught by civilian 
schools. A qualified aviator on duty in the 
States may be assigned to a civilian school 
in his army area for two months of train- 
ing in instrument flying. 


The new M-47 tank is a 48-ton job 
boasting a more heavily armored 
hull, a higher velocity 90mm gun, 
automatic compensator that restores 
the gun's aim after each shot, im- 
proved range finder, an 810-horse- 
power V-12 engine and cross-drive 
transmission. !t carries a crew of five. 


The 2,000 soldiers in foxholes within 

four miles, more or less, of point zero 

of this atomic bomb burst in Nevada 

were psychologically indoctrinated and 

visually educated. One said: ‘‘This 

proves a foxhole is a wonderful in- 
vention.” 


Two Engineer OCS candidates at Fort 

Belvoir, Va., fire a 3.5-inch bazooka. 

This portion of their training is typical 

of officer candidate training at ail 
OC schools. 




















Prototype of New 8-engine Jet Bomber 


The Air Force released this picture of its new YB-60 8-jet heavy bomber designed to re- 
ploce (along with the new YB-52 Boeing) the 8-36 heavy bomber. The YB-60 is presumed 
te be in the 600 mph class and to hove o range of 10,000 miles or more. It was built at 
Fort Worth by the Consolidated Vultee Corporation. 

heovy bomber, made its first fight recently from Boeing Field, Seattle. 


The Y8-52 Boeing, also an 8-jet 








Instructors from other Branches 
Instructors from branches other than ar 
tillery are now authorized for the Depart 
ment of Air Training. The new organiza 
tion is designed to afford other branches of 
the service an opportunity to participate in 
instruction on It will allow 
DAT students to gain firsthand knowledge 
about the uses of Army aviation peculiar to 
their 


Army aviation 


branches. This system provides for 
instructors In percentages that approximate 
Army aviation to the dif 


50% 


the allocation of 
artillery infantry, 
10% 


transportation, 2% 


ferent br inches 


c 


40%; armor engineers, 5%; ord 


nance, 2% 


and signal, 


Tactics Exercise 
A new field exercise has been developed 
for Army aviation tactics students as a grand 
finale to their TAS. In 
this exercise, emphasis is placed on the em 
ployment of all Army 
in infantry division 


cademic efforts at 


aviation organic to 
Students taking the 
exercise are assigned, where possible, to po 
sitions corresponding to their individual 
branches, and perform missions peculiar to 
their branches 

In addition to the usual missions of a 
general observation nature, special missions 
ire assigned, including aerial resupply, wire 
laying, message drop and pickup, aerial 
photography 
radio relay 


directing fighter strikes, and 
Much of the enemy activity is 
simulated by the use ol colored smoke gre 
nades detonated by 


instructors operating 


be hind enemy line s 


RESEARCH 


Private Research 
It is not 


military re 
search and development problems to be 


uncommon tor 


turned over to civilian scientists and en 
gineers. For example the Corps of Engi 
neers recently contracted with the Cater 
pillar Tractor Co., to evaluate two Soviet 
track-type tractors captured in Korea. Also 
the Army announced that it is exploring 
the possibility of returning the Detroit 
lank Arsenal to private operation. It was 
built and operated by the Chrysler Corp 


aa 


during the Second World War but later 
was turned over to Ordnance Corps. 

General Bradley, for one, thinks there 
should be more of this. “In the future, | 
believe that we are going to have a better 
chance of winning the industrial and 
scientific race with the Soviet Union if we 
turn more of our problems over to the 
research laboratory, to the engineers of 
industry and thus tap the broadest knowl 
edge and know-how our nation can pro 
vide,” he said at West Point 

He said he didn’t want to “deprecate 
the skill and knowledge, the pride of ac 
complishment of the technical services, 
but it is a fact that in many instances pride 
of invention and development has pre 
vented us from turning over the military 
problem to the civilian scientist and engi 
neer, giving them a free hand.” 

Officers of the future, General Bradley 
said, “need sound technical education” in 
order to serve as “ ‘interpreters’ between 
scientists and our military application of 
between the technical manual 
and the fighting man.” 


AIR FORCE 
Master Sergeants Up 


It used to be said in the Army that lieu 
tenant colonels and corporals were of some 


science, 


what equivalent stature, but Lt. Gen. Lau 
rence S. Kuter, Deputy Chief of Personnel, 
USAF, recently drew comparisons 
between Air Force master sergeants and 
lieutenant colonels. 

“The master ser 
geants is 34.5 years,” General Kuter said. 
“Their average length of service is 11.3 
years. Over 70 per cent of them have had 
at least a high school education.” 

He then compared them with lieuten 
ant colonels: “The average age of our 
lieutenant colonels is 38.1 years, only 3% 
years older than our master sergeants. Our 
lieutenant colonels have an average length 
of service of 10.6 years, a few months less 
than our master sergeants. While the edu 
cational level of lieutenant colonels is 
somewhat higher than that of master ser 
geants, only 55.7 per cent of our lieuten 
ant colonels have college degrees.” 


some 


average age of our 


The conclusion General Kuter drew 
from this was that master sergeants “can 
be used much more advantageously and 
fully than we have been inclined to do in 
the past.” That, he said, was the princi- 
pal reason for removing noncom rank from 
Air Force sergeants and corporals. They 
are now called Airmen Ist and 2d Class. 
Privates first class are Airmen 3d Class 
and privates are Basic Airmen. 


Shortage in Flyers 

The refusal of a few “over-age” officers 
to fy makes the headlines but more seri- 
ous is the difficulty the Air Force and the 
Navy are having in attracting the number 
of aviation cadets they want and need. 

Secretary of Air Finletter reports that 
of the 6,700 men who will be commis 
sioned from the Air Force ROTC this year 
only 1,800 are interested in flying and 
only 750 of these are qualified. 

Also less than 25 per cent (the author- 
ized quota) of the current class graduating 





° 


CHANGING SWEEP IN FLIGHT 


This series of five photos shows how the 
Bell X-5 can change the sweep of its wings 
from the most forward position to a fully 
swept position in 30 seconds. It is the 
first plane ever built capable of changing 
wing sweep in flight. 


Wings now in fully swept position. 
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from the Military Academy have chosen 
the Air Force for a career. 

Vice Adm. J. H. Cassady, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), reported 
that only 207 of 484 physically qualified 
members of the 1952 graduating class at 
the Naval Academy volunteered for flight 
training. The class numbers 772. 

He also said that in the past eight 
months the Navy had been able to obtain 
a full monthly quota (160) of naval air 
cadets in only one month. 

On the brighter side it is known that 
the expanding Army Aviation pilot train- 
ing program has more than enough vol 
unteers, with the exception of one or two 
arms. 


NAVY 


Luxurious Troopship 

The Navy gave trial runs to its first full 
air-conditioned troopship, the USS Bar- 
rett, a 17,600-ton ship originally laid 
down for the around-the-world service of 
the American President Lines. The Bar 
rett is one of three such ships to be con 
verted for troop service, the other two, the 
Geiger and Upshur, are scheduled for 
delivery later this year. 

Vice Adm. William N. Callaghan, com- 
mander of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service which will operate the Barrett and 
her sister ships, said she had troop accom 
modations superior to those of any other 
Navy transport, and will carry 1,500 
troops, plus 396 officers and dependents. 
The Barrett is to be placed in service on 
the North Atlantic run to Europe. 

She was built by the New York Ship 
building Corporation at a cost of $20 mil 
lion. The addition of the three new 
troopships will bring the MSTS fleet to a 
total of 67 vessels. 


Antisub Flying Boat 
The new P5M-1 Marlin flying boat, 


built by the Glenn L. Martin Co., was 
accepted by the Navy and put into service 
at the Norfolk Naval Air Station. It was 
the first fying boat accepted by the Navy 
since the end of the Second World War, 
and has many radical departures from pre 
vious seaplane design. 

Adm. Grover B. H. Hall, USN, Com 
mander Air Fleet Wing, Atlantic, said 
that the new flying boat will “increase the 
mobility of our antisubmarine forces by 
.enabling us to deploy units to vital areas 
far from our own shores.” The Marlin, he 
said, could operate from tenders for long 
periods of time, making it “independent 
of the land bases which may be bombed 
out of action.” 

The Marlin was described as being the 
most completely electronically equipped 
aircraft ever developed for antisubmarine 
use. It has the most powerful search radar 
of any U.S. aircraft and other devices 
capable of detecting submarines whether 
surfaced or submerged. 

The Marlin has a 90-foot hull and 118 


foot wingspread. It carries a crew of seven. 
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«x lrons in the Fire « 


Quartermaster Corps continues to 
improve the insulated combat boot. The 
latest is a new type of insulation to 
insure protection even if the outer layer 
is punctured or torn. At present, the 
boots are made of outer and inner layers 
of rubber with a sealed-in layer of wool 
fleece in the uppers and felt in the soles. 
The new insulation substitutes a unicel 
lular synthetic rubber for the wool 
fleece and felt, and is expected to make 
the boot more resistant to puncture or 
if punctured to resist penetration by 
water and make it unnecessary to patch 
the boot immediately. 


Ordnance Corps recently received 
its first carload of tank engines from 
the Chrysler Corporation. The ship 
ment was made less than 11 months 
after rehabilitation was begun on the 
former aircraft plant in which they are 
built. Though short of machine tools, 
production of tank engines has gone 
forward with re-tooling efforts. Chrysler 
is also currently working on two multi 
million dollar truck orders for %4-ton 
cargo carriers, command utility trucks 
and ambulances. 


Signal Corps and Western Electric 
Co., have developed a lightweight field 
telephone, sensitive enough to pick up 
a whisper but rugged enough to with 
stand mortar and artillery blast waves. 
The new phone is about the size of 
a loaf of bread and weighs 8% pounds 
against 11% pounds for the present EE 
8-A. The talking range is increased about 
25%, powered by two flashlight bat 
teries. Should the batteries fail, the 
phone will carry up to five miles talking 
through the receiver. The hearing part 
has been shaved down so that it will 
fit under the helmet and frostproof de- 
sign prevents breath vapor from freez 
ing in the instrument. Instead of a 
ringing bell, the new set sends out a 
woodpecker tapping sound which can 


New lightweight field phone. 


be heard more easily and about twice 
as far in battle. It can be toned down 
to prevent giving away positions. A 
push-to-talk device requiring only slight 
pressure replaces the old butterfly switch 
and the hand-crank has been simplified 
by adding a free-coasting device with a 
finger-tip flipping motion. The new 
phone will work well in below-zero 
temperatures and can be safely dunked 
in water. 

Transportation Corps truck drivers 
are learning to operate and maintain 
Diesel-powered trucks at the Fort Eustis, 
Va., Transportation Center. Diesels are 
not standard TC equipment but TC 
officers believe that highway transport 
units should be familiar with them. The 
Diesel truck-tractors were purchased 
from General Motors which has also 
furnished operating and maintenance 
experts, mobile training equipment con 
sisting of cut-away models and training 
films. The Diesels are used to pull the 


Army's 12-ton 28-foot semi-trailers. 


Quartermaster Corps is developing 
a method for heating canned rations in 
the feld that involves wrapping a flame- 
less fuel unit around the can. Operating 
on the principle of a hot-patch in tire 
vulcanizing, one of the fuel units is 
wrapped around the can, ignited with 
a match, and in a few minutes heats 
the contents of the can to the proper 
temperature. The new heating unit 
needs no protection from wind, burns 
without visible flame and emits little 
smoke and odor. Extensive field testing 
is scheduled. 


Quartermaster Corps broke ground 
for its new Research and Development 
Center at Natick, Mass., in April. The 
laboratory will consolidate QM research 
activities now conducted at Philadel 
phia, Jeffersonville, Ind., and Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Signal Corps has developed a 
“chain” radar system that can obtain 
accurate ballistic data along the flight 
path of guided missiles. The radar 
chain, located at the White Sands Prov 
ing Ground, Las Cruces, N. M., con- 
sists of several stations spread along the 
range at advantageous points. Master 
stations are located at the major mis 
sile launching areas and tracking is in- 
itiated simultaneously with the launch 
ing of a missile. As the missile travels 
along its course, data from the master 
station are relayed to the first relay sta 
tion, automatically positioning the radar 
set at that station so that the set begins 
tracking the missile as soon as it comes 
into range. The process is repeated from 
station to station. Data from all stations 
are automatically and instantaneously 
relayed back to the master station. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


ABLE REPORTING 

THE DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE. By Drew 

Middleton. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 313 

Pages; $3.50 

Here is a responsible book written by 
an experienced, responsible reporter who 
could probably get marks as high as many 
generals in an exhaustive quiz on the 
defense problems of western Europe 

The very heft of the problems is tre 
ime ndous Is Russia ready f How strong is 
she? What of satellites? What of 
Germany and the rearming of Germany? 
Is Britain all washed up? Will the French 
fight? And the peoples of the lesser coun 
from Scandinavia to Yugoslavia? 
What happens if war breaks out tomor 


What does Europe think of the 


her 


tres 


row 
ua. s 
Much larger books than this one could 
be written on each of these questions with 
out exhausting the subject. But Mr. Mid 
dleton has, all things considered, written a 
That is, 
of course, because he is by training first, 
last and always a searcher and reporter of 


remarkable and informative book 


facts, who has had many years of experi 
ence in Europe 

Certainly The Defense of Western Eu 
rope ought to be read by every soldier 
And certainly it is a distinct contribution 
to the defense of western Europe and the 
United States.—]. B.S 


WOODROW WILSON ON LEADERSHIP 


LEADERS OF MEN. By Woodrow Wilson; Edited 
by T. H. Vail Motter. Princeton University 
Press. 70 Pages; $2.00. 

Woodrow Wilson gave this speech in 
1890 and now it is published for the first 
He never included it in any of his 

It was, the editor, Mr. Mot 
too much a confession of his 


time 
many books. 
ter thinks 

own early anxiety 

Can 
the man of ideas become the man of ac 
A little later on, Woodrow Wilson 
himself did become a leader of men, and 
by degrees; not plunging straight into pol 
itics but first entering into a number of 


Can the thinker become a doer? 


thon 


lesser activities at his different universities 

activities in which he was a leader of 
And this address was his first 
extensive search into his own mind to ask 
whether his dreams of future action could 
come true 

| have long admired Mr. Wilson for 
many obvious reasons, as do most. But I 
do not agree with his argument. The 
thinking man, he says, shrinks from the 
active world, because there he cannot take 
time to write out his ideas in careful order. 
Instead he has to spout them piecemeal 

fight for them, defend them, put them 
over. This may be the seeming reason, 
but it isn’t all of it. The thinking man 
reluctant to act is also unsure of his abil 
ity to make it clear to others what he is 
driving at. And that, a self 
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others 


I say, is 


distrust due to a lack of training in the 
use of simple speech. 

Wilson himself wrote well indeed, and 
he partly recognized the problem. “Prac- 
tical leadership,” he writes, “may not 
beckon to the slow masses of men from 
beyond some dim, unexplored space or 
some intervening chasm: it must daily feel 
the road that leads to the goal proposed, 
knowing that it is a slow, a very slow, 
evolution to wings, and that for the pres 
ent, and for a very long future also, So- 
ciety must walk, dependent upon practica- 
ble paths, incapable of scaling sudden 
precipitous heights, a road-breaker, not a 
fowl of the air...” But you have to hunt 
hard for a whole paragraph in which he said 
something clearly to millions rather than 
thousands. The very speech in this little 
book as the passage quoted shows is ad 
dressed to educated men. And men, as 
much else of it indicates, with a consider 
able knowledge of English political his 
tory. Yet it says things that are as inter 
esting to the grade-school teacher as to the 
college president. Yes, to the drugstore 
clerk and the library assistant; for at least 
in war they may become men of action, 
and they have some chance to, in time of 
peace. 

If the present world finally goes to pot, 
it will be because not enough great think 
ers ever tried to use the common language. 
Wilson sees the thinker as a man wanting 
time to find the right phrase for his 
thoughts, but there are several right ways 
to say most thoughts, and the rightest way, 
if the thought is worth conveying to others, 
to as many others as possible, is the plain 
est, clearest way. 

In the end, Mr. Wilson sees the leader 
in action, and it is a thinking leader; and 
Wilson asks “Who shall doubt or dispraise 
the title of leadership?” And he sees the 
leader as “ the deeply human man, 
quick to know and do the things that the 
hour and his nation need.”—G. V. 


WHICH WORLD APART 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE: The College Graduate 
in America Today. By Ernest Havemann and 
Patricia Salter West. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 277 Pages; Illustrated; index; 
$4.00. 


I read this interesting survey of college 
graduates, and I finished it hardly able to 


believe. I could believe what was in the 
book, all right. But, I couldn't believe 
what wasn’t in it. 

The book tells, in clear graphs and 
clearer language—it is a first-rate example 
of how to present facts—it tells how many 
Americans went to which colleges; and 
what they thought afterward about what 
they learned and didn’t learn; and how 
many worked their way through; and 
whether they are now (1947) isolation- 
ists, New Dealers, or somewhere in be- 
tween; and which colleges and kinds of 


college education lead to the best-paying 
jobs; and much other information. Time 
magazine did much of the original survey- 
ing, and the authors got hold of the data 
and made it into a book some five years 
later. 

But in this book there is no war or men- 
tion of war; there is every other kind of 
job mentioned but service in the forces of 
one’s country. The date of the material 
probably has most to do with this amazing 
omission. The people who set up the 
survey Cit is hardly the authors’ fault) 
must have thought so few college people 
would have military careers in the future 
that they would just leave that possibility 
out. I wonder how they would handle the 
military today—lump them under the gen- 
eral heading “government service” as 
maybe they do in the book (you can’t tell 
for sure). Or would they figure that a 
sizable fraction of our college graduates 
will elect to stay in service permanently? 

Oh, well. I suppose unrealistic books 
will still be published for a long time to 
come, but today there are fewer of them. 


G.V. 


UP-TO-DATE TEXT ON GOVERNMENT 
AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Dr. H. 

C. Nixon. Charles Scribner's Sons. 476 Pages; 

Ilustrated; Index; $4.00. 

This is a thoroughly modern view of 
our federal government written in read- 
able language. Books on government are 
often extremely dull, but this one isn’t. 
Many descriptions of government also take 
sides, but this one doesn’t. It is an inter- 
esting, unbiased outline of our govern- 
ment’s organization. It has a particularly 
good section on defense aspects of govern- 
ment, and good sections, also, on state, 
county and municipal governments, which 
many texts on this general subject treat 
inadequately. 

Dr. Nixon gives us a well balanced 
view except that he might have expanded 
a little more on the operation of our 200,- 
000 school districts and on the power of 
highway departments in many states and 
cities. He might also have touched some- 
what more broadly upon the vast volun- 
tary systems of government which we 
Americans have set up in addition to our 
constitutional systems—churches, lodges, 
unions, associations, societies, clubs, and 
so on, 

The book ends with a chapter urging 
greater participation by the citizen in con- 
trol of his government, and serious con- 
sideration of government service on the 
part of those who will be reading the book 


as a text in courses on government.—G. V. 


LESSONS OUT OF THE VALLEY 
VALLEY FORGE: The Making of an Army. By 

Alfred Hoyt Bill. Harper & Brothers. 259 

Pages; Index; $3.50. 

Battles become symbols of a nation’s 
military might: Trafalgar of Britain’s 
naval supremacy. In our own lore, Valley . 
Forge became a symbol of American for- 
titude. But it is much more than that, as 
Mr. Bill makes clear in this excellent, if 
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sometimes pedestrian, history of the Con- 
tinental Army in 1777-78. 

This is a valuable book, for we Ameri- 
cans need to know more about Valley 
Forge than that Washington's Continen- 
tals suffered as has no other American 
Amny, and that Baron Von Steuben there 
created a discipline and a doctrine that 
have served the U. S. Army ever since. 

Out of that terrible winter many bless- 
ings have flowed to us. So we ought to 
know as much about it as we do about the 
Battle of Gettysburg. For it is highly 
doubtful if there would ever have been a 
Gettysburg, or a Belleau Wood, or a St. 
Lé, if events at Valley Forge that fateful 
winter had transpired differently.—J. B. S. 


CANDID HISTORY 
GENERALS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. Dorothy 8B. 

Goebel & Julivs Goebel, Jr. Doubleday & 

Co., 1952. 276 Pages; Maps; $3.00. 

This nation has had thirty-two Presi- 
dents. Nine of them have worn general's 
stars and four others have served in lower 
officer ranks. That better than a third of 
our Presidents have been able to overcome 
the Anglo-American prejudice against sol 
diers in political office is surprising. It 
suggests two things. Either the prejudice 
isn’t as strong as it is often said to be. Or 
enough voters, for reasons they thought 
sufhicient, overcame that prejudice to put 
a former general into the White House. 

The Goebels have done a good job, it 
seems to me, in condensing the separate 
military and chief executive careers of 
Washington, Jackson, Taylor, Pierce, Wil 
liam Henry Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, and Benjamin Harrison, all within 
the confines of 276 pages. And soldiers 
can read these chapters with interest—and 
learn something about command as well as 
politics. 

But soldier readers will find the first two 
chapters the more rewarding. The first 
investigates the origins and growth of the 
American prejudice against soldiers and 
the second investigates the question of 
how 19th Century Americans chose their 
generals. The question always had a po- 
litical answer, the authors aver, and indeed 
it is so. The congressman who observed 
in 1821 that “a tour of duty in Washing- 
ton is worth two in the field” was a cynic 
who understood politics.—J. B. S. 


NEW ISSUE OF GRANT 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF U. S. GRANT. Edited 

and with Notes and an Introduction by E. B. 

Long. World Publishing Company, 1952. 608 

Pages; Maps; Index; $6.00. 

To publish a review of Grant’s memoirs 
would be like running one of the Bible: 
you couldn't add anything to what already 
has been said of it. The quality of Grant's 
writing has been complimented in these 
pages, and Lloyd Lewis spoke of these 
memoirs as “the best . . . of any general 
since Caesar.” 

But the current edition requires descrip- 
tion, even though what is said may sound 
like a publisher's prospectus. Grant's text 
remains intact, polished by the editor's 
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STATESMANSHIP, SEMANTICS & HUNGER 


ap has the political maturity of any man been achieved as dramati- 
cally and with so much benefit to his country as was that of the late 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. A leading isolationist in 1940, Vanden- 
berg had developed by 1945 into a man dedicated to the idea that the 
safety of his country lay in a reasonable, hardheaded collective security 
within the framework of the United Nations. He bore a heavy burden, for 
much of our program of collective security had to be shepherded through the 
Senate during the critical years 1946-48, when he held the Chairmanship 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. That we met our responsibili- 
ties, that we did not repeat our post-World War I debacle is due in large 
measure to Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

His diaries and letters, edited by his son, Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., and 
veteran newspaperman Joe Alex Morris, have been published as The Pri- 
vate Papers of Senator Vandenberg (Houghton; $5.00). We feel that his 
editors have not stacked the deck, that the book shows the Senator iri his 
many weaknesses as well as in his massive strength and integrity. It also 
shows—as few books have ever shown—American foreign policy in the arena 
where it must meet one of its most critical tests—the United States Senate. 
It puts you on the inside looking out and is important, fascinating reading. 


W that Rudolf Flesch has taught us how to communicate with each 

other in words of slightly less than 14 syllables, there comes a man who 
has a program for solving the ills which beset the hydra-headed monster of 
modern civilization—the committee or conference. His name is Irving J. 
Lee, and he is, in a word, a semanticist. 

Dr. Lee's book is entitled How to Talk with People (Harper; $2.50) and 
will be most useful to soldiers. The problem Dr. Lee (and thousands of 
other citizens) would like to solve is that which arises when three or six or 
fifteen members of a board or committee sit down to discuss a given subject. 
The usual result of such discussions is three or six or fifteen heated argu- 
ments on subjects perhaps vaguely related to the problem under discussion, 
injured feelings, and a solution to the problem that will probably be faulty. 

The problem Dr. Lee attacks is a frightening one, since we are long past 
the day of individual action and decision without consultation. This book 
can perform a real service if you who read it will take it to heart and not 
say with great self-satisfaction, “Now old Grumpher, he really ought to 
read this.” 


O-THIRDS of the people in the world are hungry, in the most literal 
and terrible sense of that word. Dr. José de Castro, Chairman of the 
Executive Council, United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, 
makes this point and goes on from there in The Geography of Hunger 
(Little, Brown; $4.50). Hunger is not simply a condition; it is a force that 
has ravaged peoples, toppled nations, begun wars, affected in some way 
every man and woman on earth. Dr. de Castro makes the points that the 
world has enough resources at its disposal to provide an adequate diet for 
everyone, everywhere, that famine is not a natural phenomenon, and that 
inadequate diet increases the birth rate. 

This is a brilliant book on a problem that we must sooner or later solve 
if we are not eternally to be on the narrow edge of war, for the concept 
of freedom does not fill an empty stomach, however much it may appeal 
to the mind.—O. C. S. 














notes. Matters that were controversial when 
the memoirs appeared und for years after 
are cleared up and substantiated by refer 
re hable works published since 
with death. Dates 


and full names of persons and places, and 


ence to 
Grant began his race 
are supplied 


corrections where necessary 


parenthetically. Even casual mentions of 
annotated to 


history of the 


persons and incidents are 
show their influence on the 
time. The fine introduction by the editor 
an eminent Civil War scholar, relates the 
painful circumstances which moved Grant 


to write his memoirs 


The last printing of the original edition 
1910 
still pick up used copies for a couple of 
buc ks 
tion, which is as finished a job as any 


editor could make it.—N. J. A 


was in at ten dollars, and you can 


But you'll want to own this edi 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PHE STOCKADE. By Kenneth Lamott 
Little, Brown & Company. 217 Pages 
$3.00. A_ novel handful of 
Marines guarding an Okinawan stock 


ide at the end of World War Il 


about a 


COLONEL JACK HAYS lexas Fron 
tier Leader and California Builder. By 
James Kimmins Greer. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 428 Pages; Hlustrated; In 
dex; $6.00. Biography of the most fabu 
lous Texas Ranger of them all 


WHO'S WHO IN UNITED STATES 
POLITICS and American Political Al 
manac, including 1952 Supplement. 
Edited by Richard Nowinson and Ruth 
Thornquist Potter. Capitol House, Inc 
in association with The Macmillan Com 
pany. 933 Pages; Illustrated; $25.00 
A compre hensive Who's Who of signif 
cant people in politics including the 
local om up to date as of January 1, 
1952 


BERTRAND 
ARY Ol 
MORALS 


RUSSELL’S DICTION 

MIND, MATTER AND 
Edited and with an intro 
duction by Lester E. Denonn. Philo 
sophical Library 290 Pages; $5.00 
More than a thousand definitions and 
opinions selected from the more than 
one hundred books and papers of the 
1950 Novel Prize winner 


A BOOK ABOUT 
HICS: A 
I wets 


was 


AMERICAN POLI 
Treasury of Little Known 
ind Colorful Stories from Amer 
Political Past and Present, Re 
counted with Humor and Authority. By 
Stimpson. Harper & Brothers 
154 Pages; Index; $4.95. Our political 
life told in terms of odd, unusual and 
nteresting stones 


Creorge 


A HANDBOOK OF WEAPON TRAIN 
ING. By Lt. Col. G Thornton 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. 322 Pages; Illus 
trated; $2.50. A book on British weapon 
training written at the level ot unit 
instructors and staffs 


‘ 
TE 
bleday 
Illustrated 
ural color and descriptions of some of 
the most beautiful places in the West 


GLORY OF OUR WEST 
& Company Inc 111 
$2.95 


Dou 
Pages; 
Photographs in nat 
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CONQUEST BY TERROR 
of Satellite Europe. By Leland Stowe. 
Random House. 300 Pages; Index; 
$3.50. A documented report on the 
Kremlin's plan to rule the world, show 
ing their progress in Sovietizing satellite 
nations 


The Story 


VISA TO MOSCOW: An _ Eyewitness 
Report on Life in Russia Today. By 
Michel Gordey. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
419 Pages; $4.50. Russian life as seen 
by a Russian-speaking French reporter 


in the era of the Cold War 


\ SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF AMER 
ICAN HISTORY, 1492-1950. By Ir 
ving S. and Nell M. Kull. Rutgers 
University Press. 388 Pages; Index; 
$6.50. A calendar of important events 
in American history, date by date and 
year by year, with brief comment on 
each 


BATTLE REPORT, Volume VI, The 
War in Korea. By Capt. Walter Karig, 
Comdr. Malcolm Cagle and Lt. Comdr. 
Frank A. Manson. Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
520 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 
The latest volume in Captain Karig’s 
Naval History series, this one dealing 
with the war in Korea. 


[HE HOUSES IN BETWEEN: A Pano 
ramic Novel of Life over the Past Cen 
tury. By Howard Spring. Harper & 
Brothers. 550 Pages; $3.95. A novel 
of life in America and Europe from the 
Victorian era to the end of World War 
Il. A Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


BEST OF MODERN HUMOR. Selected 
by P. G. Wodehouse and Scott Mere 
dith. Metcalf Associates, Inc. 263 Pages; 


$2.75. 


SUCCESSFUL HUMAN RELATIONS. 
By William J. Reilly. Harper & Broth 
ers. 144 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


THE SIBERIAN FIASCO. By Clarence 
A. Manning. Library Publishers, Inc. 
210 Pages; Index; $3.75. An analysis 
of the military intervention of the 
United States in Siberia in 1918 


MOSCOW, TOKYO, LONDON: Twen 
ty Years of German Foreign Policy. By 
Herbert von Dirksen. University of 
Oklahoma Press. 276 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $4.00. An integrated account of 
the development of Germany's foreign 
policy from 1919-1939, 


THE PRICE OF REVOLUTION. By 
D. W. Brogan. Harper & Brothers. 
280 Pages; Index; $3.50. A close scru 
tiny of the political and social condi 
tions which accompany revolution, and 
the long-range effect of revolution on 
society. 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA: The 
Journals of General Bertrand, January 
May 1821. Deciphered and Annotated 
by Paul Fleuriot de Langle. Doubleday 
& Company. 318 Pages; $3.75. The 

“journals of General Bertrand who ac 
companied Napoleon into exile and 
whose faithful record of his conversa 
tions with the Emperor offers a vivid 
portrait of Napoleon. 


NIGHTMARE: The Experiences of a 
French Journalist in a Soviet Labor 
Camp. By Jean Rounault. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 267 Pages; $3.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY: Papers and 
Addresses of Learned Hand. Collected, 
and with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Irving Dilliard. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
262 Pages; $3.50. The papers and ad 
dresses of one of the great jurists of this 
century. 


YOUR HOLIDAY IN CUBA. By Lyman 
Judson and Ellen Judson. Harper & 
Brothers. 306 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.00. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
1917-1923, Volume II. By Edward 
Hallett Carr. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 400 Pages; $6.00. 


YOU TRAIN YOUR DOG. By Frederick 
Reiter. The Macmillan Company. 166 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


THE NEW YACHT RACING RULES 
Explained and Interpreted with Text 
— Pictures, Revised Edition 1952. By 

Robert N. Bavier, Jr. W. W. Norton & 

Company. 121 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM: The Con 
cept of Countervailing Power. By John 
Kenneth Galbraith. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 217 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AIR NAVIGA 
TION. By E. W. Anderson. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. 264 Pages; Illustrated; In 
dex; $3.50. 


A WAR OF SHADOWS. By W. Stanley 
Moss. The Macmillan Company. 239 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.95. The hero ot 
Ill Met by Moonlight. 


BLOOD, OIL & SAND. By Ray Brock. 
The World Publishing Company. 256 
Pages; Index; $3.50. An eyewitness ac 
count of the explosive Middle East. 


CASE HISTORIES IN| PSYCHOSO 
MATIC MEDICINE. Edited by Hen 
ry H. W. Miles, Stanley Cobb and 
Harley C. Shands. W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc. 306 Pages; Index; $4.50. 


APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Edited by L. L. Thurstone. Harper & 
Brothers. 209 Pages; $3.00. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD 1952. Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by Harper & Broth 
ers. 229 Pages; $3.50. 


SEVEN BRITONS IN IMPERIAL RUS 
SIA 1698-1812. Edited by Peter Put 
nam. Princeton University Press. 424 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.50. Rus 
sia hasn’t changed much. 


MAN, MONEY, AND GOODS. By 
John S. Gambs. Columbia University 
Press. 339 Pages; Index; $3.75. Eco 
nomics for the layman. 

WHEN DOCTORS ARE PATIENTS. 
Edited by Max Pinner, M.D. and Ben 


jamin F. Miller, M.D. W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc. 364 Pages; Index; $3.95. 
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WHICH DO YOU NEED? 


COMPANY ae 


wy DUTIES 


sATTERY 


Regardless of your job in the company or battery, you need 
one of these books to operate at peak efficiency. No one in 
today’s Army has time to dig through stacks of regulations, 

FMs and TMs to find out what he should be doing. No one 
needs to! Company Duties, by Major Mark M. Boatner, III and Battery Duties, by Lt. Col. 
Robert F. Cocklin and Major Boatner, tell you what your job is in the company or battery, 
show you all the necessary details of it in language so clear there is no room for misunder- 
standing. Whether you're the company commander or the newest recruit in the outfit, there is 
something in these books that will help you do your job more efficiently, more quickly—and 
contribute to the smooth operation of your company cr battery. 


COMPANY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.25 
BATTERY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


FOR ADJUTANTS 


Here is a book you must have if you're an adjutant—a book you can 

use whether you're an adjutant’s assistant or just a guy who has to fill 

out a form occasionally. Technique for Adjutants, by a man with 25 

years’ experience in the Corps, outlines the responsibilities of the job at any level—gives tech- 
niques, hints on management, ideas for organizing work. You'll never be mystified by paper 
work if you own a copy of Technique for Adjutants—and use it. 


Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 
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THIS MAN 


1S 


ESSENTIAL 


The Army cannot operate without him. He is 
the man who gets the job done. 


For this man, and for those who intend to be 
noncoms, here is a new kind of book, written for 
the people who should read it. 


Handbook and Manual 


for the 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


Here is the book that tells you what to do—if you don’t already know 
—how to do it, when to do it, and why to do it. And all this in clear, direct, 
exact language that is easy to read and leaves no room for doubt. 

We have designed this book to help the man who #s a noncom, to instruct 
the soldier who hopes to become a noncom, and to inform the officer who 
must advise, instruct, and check on his assistants. There is absolutely no 
padding in this big book, and every bit of information in it has been com- 
pletely checked by experts for accuracy, clarity, and timeliness. 

Check your PX for Handbook and Manual for the NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER. (There are other books on this subject, but this one 
is the most up-to-date, and best, so be sure you ask for it by title.) Or, order 
direct from Combat Forces Book Service. 


Cloth, $3.50 Paper, $2.50 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS 


LEADERSHIP 

ORDERS 

HOW TO TEACH 

HOW TO STUDY 

SOCIAL CONDUCT 

SPIT AND POLISH 

MILITARY JUSTICE 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH YOUR MEN 
HOW TO TRAIN YOUR MEN 
PROMOTIONS AND REDUCTIONS 
THINGS YOUR MEN WILL ASK YOU 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 
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